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UDANAVARGA 

Chapter II 
KAMAVARGA - Desire 

1. desire, I know your root) it is from imagination that you spring. 
I will not imagine you, and you will not arise in me. 

2. From desires springs grief, from desires springs fear; men free from 
desires have no grief; whence could fear (come to them)? 

3. From pleasures springs grief, from pleasures springs fear; men freed 
from pleasures have no grief; whence could fear (come to them)? 

4. At fir3t sweet, but bitter in their maturity... desires burn the madman, 
as a torch burns the hand, if it is not relinquished. 

5. It is not the bond of iron, of wood, of balba grass, that the venerable 
one3 have declared solid. (The solid bond) is the attention which att- 
aches the mind to earrings of precious stones, to children, to women. 

6. This is the bond that the venerable ones have declared solid, every- 

where rigid, difficult to unbind. But men without desires, even break- 
ing that bond, devote themselves to the wandering life, renouncing the 
joys of desire. 

7. The brilliant things of this world are not desires, man's desire is 
coloured by imagination. Brilliant things exist in this world, and here 
belov7, the wise tame their desires:. 

8. Desires are not eternal among men. And transitory are the things to 
which men subject to desire are attached. He who renounces this in order 
to avoid being reborn, I say that he will not go the kingdom of death. 

9. Of the man in whom the aspiration (for Nirvana) is born, who has escaped 
impurity (?), whose mind is calm, whose thought is not attached to 
desire, it is said: He is above the stream ( urdhvasr ota h) . 

10. Gradually, little by little, tirelessly, the wise man should ca3t out 
the defilement in himself, like the workman that in silver. 

11. Like the cartwright (?) cutting out shoes from leather... as one cuts 
out desires, things take a more favourable turn. 

12. He who seeks complete happiness, let him renounce all desireej 
having renounced all desires, he attains supreme happiness. 
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As long as desire is pursued, mental contentment is not founds 
then, those find contentment, who find it in wisdom. 
It is better to have contentment in wisdom; for desire does not 
content) the man who finds contentment in v.-isdom does not fall 
under the blow of a (second) existence. 

lien distracted by desires, in truth delight in the wrong; thev do 
not perceive the danger, even if their life is near its end. 

Possessions cause the downfall of the fool, but not of him who 
seeks by himself. The fool through his possessions and his cravings 
causes his own dovmfall as well as that of others, 

3ven a shower of kar s apa nas does not being the satisfaction of 
desires; there is only a faint taste of happiness in desires, 
the wise nan knows this. 

Even in the heavenly enjoyments, delight is not found. The Buddha's 
disciple finds his pleasure in the suppression of craving. 

Even a golden mountain such as the Himalaya would not be treasure 
enough for a single manj knowing- this, one seas in peace. 

The man who knows what suffering is and what its origin is, how coulf 
he find delight in desire? Attachment, in this world, is wretchedness 
with this thought, the wise man would leo.rn to cast it out. 



(Translated by Sara Boin ,7ebb from the French of :. ,?.Cha!:ravarti) 
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NOTES ON PALI CANONIC STYLE 

A.Syrkin 

Notwithstanding certain re-evaluations of the views of the older Anglo-German 

school on the authentic value of the Pali Canon, this preserves its importance 

-i 
as the aost complete and consecutive exposition of earlier Buddhist dogmatics , 

the exposition presenting a source, irreplaceable both from a historical and 
literary point of view, Within the frames of the Canon, the Dlgha Nikaya (DN) 
- "the book of longer sayings" - opens the second of the three Pitakas - dedi- 
cated first of all to ethics and containing the best artistic specimens of 
Pali. The genre of sutta is represented in DN by the longest (cf. the title 
of the book) and the relatively complex texts, as regards plot and composit- 
ion. At the same time DM is evidently one of the oldest parts of the Pali 

2 

Canon, compiled during the first two-three centuries after the Buddha's death. 

The analysis of SK style 3eems, therefore, to be significant for the study of 
earlier Pali artistic style and, wider, of classical Indian poetics, including 
non-Buddhist tradition. The language of DN excels by a rich vocabulary (sur- 
passing in this respect some of the Hindu canonical texts - e.g. the TJpani- 
sads) and together with some other Tipitaka books, can be regarded as a 
model of classical Pali. 

DN is divided into three parts ( vagga ) containing, respectively, 13, 10 

4 
and 11 suttas unified according to rather different principles. The first 

part, Sllakkhandavagga ("A section referring to ethical rules"), includes I - 
XIII suttas with common content each of which presents certain rules of moral 
conduct ( sila ), speaks about knowing the truth and degrees of perfection 
(jhana), leading to the highest concentration ( samadhi ) . Corresponding ad- 
monitions repeat themselves with certain abbreviations and variants (such as 
different refrains) addresses that change according to the personality of 
interlocutor) use of synonyms - e.g. sila - cara na etc.) in II-XIII, begin- 
ning with the words idha. . .Tathagato loke upa.i,jati - "There appears in the 
world.., an arahant" (II 40 a.o.) - and endir-j with naparam itthattayati - 
"After this present life there will be no beyond..." (II 98 a.o.). This re- 
petition, divided in different suttas into a different number of paragraphs 
(see DRC,I) comprises II 40-98 = III 2.2 = I? 23 = V 27 = VI 16-19 = VII 2-5 
= VIII 19-20 = IX 7-13 = X 1.7-2.36 = XI 9-66 = XII 19-77 = mi 40-75. As 
for other parts of these suttas, some of them include independent narrations 
with various precepts (lII,V,XIIl), while some present strictly speaking only 
more or less original frames of the repetition mentioned (cf. below). Host of 
them contain in the last lines (though sometimes a little earlier) stereotype 
nords of the Buddha's converted opponent, who sought to be accepted into the 
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Order. We find here this formula in 8 out of 13 suttas (il-iv VTII-X, XII, 
XIII), and only three times in all the other 21 suttas of dm (xvi 5,28; XXIII 
29; XXXI 35). 

The next section, Llahavagga ("A large section"), though containing less 
suttas than the first and the third part of DN (10, i.e. XIV-XXIIl), is indeed 
the largest - thanks to the size of XVI I'fehaparinibbana (other suttas of this 
part are much shorter and approximately equal to other TB suttas). In seven 
of them (XIV-XVII,XIX,XX,XXIl) the title begins with i.Iaha=, which is not used 
in the other parts. This definition, reflected in the title of the second part, 
was explained particularly by the supposition that corresponding suttas exist- 
ed previously in larger versions and were abridged in the extant text. In 
any case, the principles of unification seems to be quite formal here. At the 
sane time some traits differentiate XIV-XXIII suttas from I-XIII: certain de- 
veloped techniques of narrative, use of mythological plots, evolution of cer- 
tain concepts. We find here much more metrical interpolations ( gat ha ) than in 
the first part (34 to 3). Within the frames of the second part of DH, perhaps 
only XV and XXIII (incidentally, containing only a few verses) are more 
similar to the suttas of the first part. 

The third part of BN, Patikavagga - XXIV-XXXIV, is deliberately named 
after the Buddha's unsuccessful adversary from the first sutta of this part 
(XXIV - Patika Sutta), which occurs only in this portion of Ell, The narrative 
element is also relatively developed here and the number of gatha is still 

larger (146). It was supposed that some traits of this part are connected with 

10 
addressing rather big audiences. The third part is heterogeneous enough in 

respect of its didactics and the ways of presentation. Purely didactic texts 
like XXVIII, XXXIII, XXXIV alternate here with those reflecting ritual proce- 
dures (XXXII - a peculiar charm against evil forces) , view3 on cosmogony, 
natural history, social relations (XXVI,XXVIl) , The didactics themselves are 
not confined to Buddhist doctrine and the Order but refer al30 to the life of 
the householder (cf.XXXl). In XXIV the Buddha's precepts are combined with a 
vivid portrait of his opponent, Patika, and probably contain certain elements 
of humour (see below), XXVI and especially XXVII. are perhaps influenced by 
legends of the Puranic type. In separate suttas (cf, XXX, XXXI, XXXII ) the major 
part of the text consists of verses. On the other hand, XXXIII and XXXIV (ex- 
cepting 1.1) are written entirely in prose and stand apart from other suttas 
of BH, with respect to their composition (see below; cf.also XXXI 8-12; 15- 
19; 21-25; 28-33). XXV is relatively near to the suttas of the first part 
(cf.VTIl) whereas XXVTII presents an expanded variant of XVI 1.15-17. We shall 
return again to certain peculiarities, which distinguish separate parts cf DN. 









Hotes on Pali Canonic Style f1 

The verses ( gat ha ) of 3fl, based on the syllabic principle, are mostly 
represented (.<ith certain digressions) bjr .netres containing eight (alloka, 
anutt hnbha ) , or eleven ( tutthubha) syllables in each of four (or six) parts 
( pada ) . As stated, these verses are almost aoaent in the first part of .DM, 
where they serve only as a resume of separate verses (of/lll : ?■"-, XI 85) 
th&g occur ".lore often in the second and even more so in the third part, ful- 
filling a narrative function and freely alternating with prose (cf . e.g. in 
XVI ) , Sometimes they play an independent role which is confined neither to 
didactics nor narration and sounds somewhat emotional (cf.XIX 44; monologue 
of Paficasikha in SSI 5 sq.etc). They can constitute a prominent part of sep- 
arate 3uttas - e.g. almost all EC (5-22), ox XXXII (3r?»W)< te interesting 
case is that of XXX in which prose systematically alternates with verses con- 
taining metrical variations (cf.also XXXI) . 2very part of .ON is also conclu- 
ded, by a strophe, listing all corresponding suttoe, The role of verses in DN 
and. more so in some other Tipitaka books permits one to suggest that the Pali 
Canon is based not only on narrative prosaio texts (in particular of the Brah- 



aana kind) but on poetic texts as 



all 



13 



it.O.Frauke suggests that the supposed unity and completeness of DN in- 

14 
dicate3 a single man's authorship and literary redaction. Such unity, how- 

evsr, seems to be some'-vhat exaggerated by him and is refuted by some scholars 
is we see, within the framework of different parts the narration is different 
snough 'with respect both to style and composition. It has already been observ- 
ed (P.Bapat, G.Pande a.o.) that a lack of uniformity can be perceived not only 
in separate parts of DH, but in separate suttas a3 well. At the same tir.e, one 
cannot deny certain traits -which are comnon to the whole Book, In particular, 
some- textual and thematic (cf. below) parallels between neighbouring suttas - 
cf. already mentioned repetitions in .'U- fill, description at different profes- 
sions in l-II. evidences on Bimbisara in Iv'-V, connection between events de- 

16 

scribed in XVI and XVII (death of the Buudha) etc. Another trait is that of 

consequent "fastenings" ( Verknttpfunga-i) between I and II, II and III, III and 

17 

IT etc. with the help of specific formulfio. These observations are quite 
correct) though it remains very probable that such parallelisms Ware, for the 
major part, stimulated not so much by the redactor's premeditates unification 
of the text, as by mora general atvi iapersotial traits of Pali canonic style 
3Uoh aa use of stereotype expressions, formulas, repetitions (see below) ato, 
These traits paruit one to establish numerous textual coincidences, not only 
within the Craaework of M but, S.g, between different lliksyas of the Sutta 
Pitaka itself. 

Among such donoon principles, important for the sU'ucture of the tertt, 
one can mention the description. Lased on the enumeration (exhaustive or as 



15 
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leotive) of logical possibilities or of qualities combined within a definite 
set - a device which goes beyond the Buddhist or Hindu tradition and leads us 
to a more general problem of the history of scientific language. For example, 
we find it already in I -.-here the following possibilities are enumerated: "Wh- 
ether there is another world?" - "Whether there is not another world?" - "Whe- 
ther there both is and is not another world?" - "Whether there neither is nor 
is not another world?" and 30 on, concerning other phenomena (i 2.27; of. simi- 
lar constructions of the type P, not F (or opposite to P), P and not P, neither 
P nor not P, in VI 6 sq.j Till 4; IX 27,31 etc, One can see that a major part 
of these enumerations is necessarily based on fourfold sets, which oan be co- 
rrelated with an evidently predominant role of tetrad and its multiples in 
Buddhist canonical texts. Such is, e.g., a number of precepts connected with 
"four grounds" ( vatthuni ) in I 1 .30; 2.1 sq.. ; 16 sq,; 23 sq. etc. The 62 doc- 
trines (di_tthi, i.e. the wrong views described by the Buddha in DIf 1) a class- 
ified according to these grounds are distributed thus; 'i3 (4+4+4+4+2) -;- 44 
£?6 (4+4+4+4) + 8 (4+4) + S (4+4) + 7 + 5/. We can cite in this connection II 
91 1 IV 4 aq. : VI 6-7) XI 67 sq: XIII 76-77; XXII 6 etc. The corresponding prin- 
ciple is perhaps the most important in traditional Buddhist dogmatics - cf, 
such concepts, often mentioned in 311, also as the four noble Truths (ariya 
sacca) , the four degrees of perfection ( ,j hana ) , the eightfold path (iytthai^iko 
ma/cgo ) . the thirty-two signs of the Buddha ( latekhan a) etc. 

The principle of triad is relatively less important, though we can 
trace it on different levels as well. Apart from more general regularities (cf. 
division of the Tipitaka itself), vis find it consecutively in the triple struct- 
ure of BII, in I and in 1.1 ( 1 .7-10; 11-20; 21-27). 15 This principle is used in 
the structure of repetitions (see below) - cf. threefold addresses in XI 1-3; 
XIV 3.3-6; XVI 5.24 etc.; questions in III 1.20; XI 31-83; XIII 11 etc, Con- 
cerning dogmatics, one can be reminded here of numerous references to the 
Three Refuges (Tisarana: Buddha, Dhamua, Sangha) , used for joining the Order. 
Cf. al30 three kinds of self (atta) - IX 39 sq.) three bodies of doctrine - 
X 1.-6; three kinds of wonders - XI 3 etc. 

Other number complexes, though not so important, were often used in 

21 
Buddhist tradition " - numerous examples are presented in XXXIII and XXXIV 

built on corresponding principles. The analysis of separate lists, however de- 
liberate they may seem, can also show certain regularities - cf . for example, 
the role of sevenfold sets in II 20 (seven kinds of gods, of men, of demons, 

of great lakes etc.). Some of these examples have noteworthy parallels in other 

22 
traditions. At the same time separate fragments oan be probably regarded as 

a tribute to a kind of "number automatism" - for example in the exposition of 
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XXXIII and XXXIV, already oientioned above, where me find a consecutive gradat- 
ion froia 1 to 10 (relatively more regulated In XXXIV, which (jives ten examples 
of every separate number complex - cf, also XXXI) . A similar principle serves 
as a basis for a ;.uoh larger Pali canonic text - Afiguttara J'lk'.ya, compiled 
evidently later. We find other examples of such automatism in I 1.31 sq. where 
the Buddha speaks consecutively of one, two, three, four, five, etc, former 



births 



23 



24 



The character and role of number symbolism in BIT is connected with 
another characteristic trait of the tsxt - tha't of repetitions. The latter is 
also typical of classical Indian text3 beyond the Buddhist tradition (cf. 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad II 4= IV 5) Brhadar .Up.II 1 = Kausitaki Up. IV etc.) 
and has numerous analogies in other cultures (for example, in the synoptic Cos- 
pels) . One can see, however, that in Pali canonical texts (and particularly in 

JIT) this device is employed almost to the extent of cliche in the greater part 

25 
of certain suttas. A tendency towards repetition can be discerned in differ 

Beat levels of the text - from separate morphological, lexical, phraseological 
units to relatively long' fragments including, sometimes, scores of paragraphs. 
J.g. a characteristic of classical Buddhist prose is the repetition of cer- 
tain words in different combinations (objects with the same verb, attributes 
with noun, etc.). In the very beginning of BE we find such stereotype descript- 
ions of the 3udd.ha, his followers etc.: mahata bhikkhu = samghena saddhim panca 
- aattehi bhikkhu satehi ("with a great company of the brethren, with about five 
hundred brethren - I 1.1 etc.); Buddfo.LSa ava nna m bhasati. , . Buddhassa va nnam 
bhasati (f'speaking in dispraise of the Buddha, in dispraise of the Doctrine, 
in dispraise of the Order, , , in praise of the Buddha, in praise of the Doctrine, 
in praise of the Order,.. - ibid.); sammagaramo oavriag ga = rato gagaggg = nandi 
samagga = kara ni m vacam bhasita ("a peacemaker, a lover of peace, impassioned 
for peace,,." I 1.9); kala = vadi b huta --= yadi ; ttha = vadi dh.mma = v adi vin^ 
aya = vadi ("in season he speaks, in accordance with the facts he speaks, words 
full of meaning he speaks, on religion ho speaks, on the discipline of the 

Order he speaks - ibid.). Cf. also I 3-74= Attha = jalan. . . jhamma = jalan . . ■ 

97 *" 

Brahma = .jalan . . .Ditthi = jalani II 1 1 Rama n iya ■ . , ratti. abhirSpa . . .ratti, 

dassanly.: .. . . ratti, pasadika .,. ratti, lakkhafifia . ■ . ratti ; II 102: khatayam 
bhikkhave raja, upahatayam bhikkhave r;:ja In this connection another similar 
device oan be mentioned - a consecutive use of words, synony:. .ically close to 
each other, with possible sound repetitions on lower (particularly morpholog- 
ical) levels - for axai-ple: abhiscndati ;iarisandeti paripteeti oarippharati 
' "his very body does he so pervade, ISTStJOfe, permeate an' suffuse with j oy - 
II 75 sq,; cf. XXII 18 etc.)- On bhe other hand the antonymous pairs are 
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also usual - 30me of them enter the enumerations of logical possibilities (see 
above) and for their part contain certain repetitions on different levels. Cf. 
for example: samudayan ca atthaganiafi ca assadaft ca adinavan ca ("rising up and 
passing away. ..sweet taste. . .danger" - I 1.36 sq.)s ekaoca = sassatika ekacca 
= asassatika (Eternalists. . .non = Eternalist3 - I 2.1 sq.); sukhe dukkhe ("and 
ease and pain" - II 89) ; dibbe ca mgnuse ca, ye dure santike ca ("both human 
and celestial, whether far or near" - II 89)) aa = ragam, . . vita = r again . . . 
("the passionate... the calm..." - II 91-92) etc. " Such constructions, when 
"unfolded", can often result in a certain parallelism of separate paragraphs 
and parts of the sutta, which differ one from another only by corresponding 
elements (cf. below). 

Besides certain formulas common to different texts (like e.g. eyam me 
sutam in the very beginning) DN contains numerous phrase repetitions, within 
the frames of separate suttas and their fragments. Such are anaphoras yatha 
va pan 'eke bhonto saman a = brahma na. . . in every paragraph of I 1.11-27; idha 
bhikkhave ekacco samano va brahmano va (in I 1,31-34) and so on. There are re- 
frains like: iti va hi bhikkhave putthu.jano Tathagataasa van na m vadamano vade - 
yya (i 1.8-27)) idam pi'ssa hoti silasmim (II 42-63 etc.). A stereotype de- 
scription of the Buddha's qualities often is repeated: tarn kho pana Bhagavantam 
Ootamam evam kalyano kitti = saddo abbhuggato . . . ("And this is the good report 
that has been noised abroad as to Gotama the Blessed One" - II 8) III 1.2) IV 
6; XIII 7 etc.; cf. XXVI 25 etc). Some repetitions evidently fulfil certain 
narrative functions, ensuring a kind of retardation in descriptions of person- 
ages and situations) in admonitions, speeches and replies, which are repeated 
partially or in full, sometimes with certain variations - cf. for example: I 
1.1-4) 2.17-20, 24-25) 3.32-44, 45-57, 58-70; II 2-7, 16, 18-19, 21-22 etc 
(where in the exposition of different doctrines only intermediate paragraphs 
- 17, 20, 23, 26, 29, 32 differ more substantially); 83-84, 85-88, 87-88, 89- 
90, 91-92 etc.) Ill 1.12-13; 2.3) IV 5-6 (= V 6-7); V 12, 16 sq; VI 6-7, 8-9, 
10-11) VIII 6-12) X 1.2-4; XI 67-81; XII 2, 4-6, 8, 16-18; XIII 4-5, 8 sq., 
31-32, 80; XV 4 sq.) XVI 3.2-5 sq. etc. Some of these variations are, for their 
part, connected with certain devices. Such is the gradual addition of the ele- 
ments enumerated in V 23 sq. ("perpetual gift" - "perpetual gift" + 'putting up 
of a dwelling place" - "perpetual gift" + "putting up of a dwelling place" + 
"taking the Buddha and the Truth and the Order as one's guide" etc}. In a simi- 
lar manner VIII 22 repeats in progression (from 1 to 10) the qualities of the 
Buddha's sermon. As was mentioned above separate repetitions include rather 
large parts of the text, sometimes unifying different suttas - cf. the 3ila 
sections in II-XIII (see above)) IX 35 = XIII 19) IX 37 = XIII 21; XVI 1.16-17 
= XXVIII 1-2 etc. Corresponding variations often refer to a specific set of 
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concepts, pertinent to the admonition. This principle was already testified in 
respect of other Pali texts and beyond the Buddhist tradition as well. 

The device of repetition is closely connected with the functions of the 

Pali Canon and the character of its tradition. Vie must remember that a major 

32 

part of the Canon served an admonition transmitted orally. To keep it in 

mind one had to resort to mnemonic devices, doubtlessly fulfilled by some of 
these repetitions - particularly of specific formulas and rules of dogmatic 
importance. At the same time, the repetition of separate fragments led to a 
certain monotony which could presumably result_ in a kind of "fascinating" ef- 
fect and thus facilitate the listener's concentration. Such repetitions, gen- 
erally typical of sacred texts, can also lead to certain elements of magical 
practice - particularly in cases where their composition is motivated by a cer- 
tain number symbolism: cf. for example: some threefold repetitions mentioned 
above (ill 1.20; XI 1.3) 81-33; XIII 11 sq. etc.). 

All this certainly does not exclude the factor of the redactor's work 
as the possible cause of soma repetitions. In order to make the exposition more 
complete, the redactor could use different versions of the same text one after 
the other - cf. for example VII presenting an abridged variant of VI; XVI 1. 
15-17 and XXVIII 1-2, or beyond the frames of M - suttas 124-126 and 191-192 
of the Samyutta Mikaya. The material of different collections could also be 
plagiarised which helps to explain certain parallels between separate canonical 

books (e.g. between the second part of DH and separate suttas of the i.iajjhima 

\ 34 

Nikaya). 

DH abounds with comparisons that make the Buddha's admonitions rather 

35 
vivid and picturesque. One can divide them conditionally into two classes 

(both are frequent enough but it is not always easy to make a fine distinction 
between them). The first is represented by short laconic similes close to meta- 
phors) the second by a more or less developed situation, sometimes "unfolded" 
into a kind of parable illustrating a specific precept. Among the examples of 
the first kind one can mention the images of the lion's roar ( sihanada - de- 
scribing the Buddha's sermon: VIII 22, 24) XXVIII 1), a string of blind men 
clinging one to the other (about the brahmanas versed in the three Vedas - 
XIII 15), a waterless 'desert, a pathless jungle etc. (XIII 36), a lotus flower 
(XIV 1,34; cf. XXI 5 etc.), a tangled skein, a matted ball of thread etc. (XV 
1), a mirror (XVI 2.8), a lamp (XVI 2.26), a figure made of gold (XVIII 17), 
different animals (XXVI 20), butter, honey, comb etc. (XXVII 14), moonshine 
(XXXI 6), brigands ( XXXII 9) etc. A number of metaphors occur among the Budd- 
ha's 32 signs - rounded shells, antelope's legs,, lion's ja./ ; cos's eyelashes 
etc. (<; XIV 1,32) XXX 1.2). 
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"Unfolded" comparisons are often introduced by a formula: s eyyatha' pi 
. . . evam eya . . - ("just.,, as when. ..just so..."). Such is the image of a fisher- 
man (I 3.72), A man freed fra» passions is likened to a debtor who has paid off 
his debt j a patient who has recovered from disease* a prisoner who is set free 
from his bonds: etc, (II 69). The brahmana who does not know the way to Brahman, 
but tries to speak of it, is like a man who speaks about his love for the most 
beautiful woman in the land, but can say nothing about her progeny or her name 
and does not know whether she is tall or short, dark or blonde, etc. - in other 
words, who loves a woman he has not seen and does not know. He is likened, fur- 
ther, to an architect who begins to erect a staircase at the crossroads in 
order to mount to the upper storey of the mansion, but does not know where this 
mansion will be situated, how high it will be etc. (IX 35,37; cf. XIII 19, 21). 
We find here comparisons with products received from the cow (IX 52); with a 
bird that helps sailors find land in the open sea (XI 85); with crossing the 
river (XIII 24 sq,); with a precious stone through which a string is threaded 
(II 84; XIV 1.21 etc.); with a man plunged in a pit of mire (XXIII 9 sq.); with 
a gamester who has swallowed poisoned dice (XXIII 27); etc. Some of these com- 
parisons are in fact similar to short tales of a parable type - cf, for example 
XXIII 13 - about the brahmana wife who killed an unborn infant in her own womb; 
XXIII 29 - about a man seeking for treasure; etc. Such digressions can be placed 
in a successive line (cf. II 69 sq.; XXIII 9 sq.). Some of them are correlated, 
presenting positive and negative variants of the same image - cf. for example 
IX 37 and 46 concerning the already mentioned ignorant architect and an expert 
one who knoss all about the building. 

Apart from the artistic function of this device, one should pay attent- 
ion to the cultural importance of separate comparisons. V'e find here interest- 
ing data on ancient Indian life, on manners and occupations of different est- 
ates - brahmanas, warriors, merchants, artisans etc. At the same time, the 
choice of certain objects is evidently not arbitrary but motivated by Buddhist 
symbolism. Such are the images of a lotus (II 80; XXI 1,5 etc.); the crossing 
of a river (XIII 24, 2&, 29); a gem (mani - cf. II 04 etc); an elephant (XXI 



1,5)! etc 



37 



Suttas of DN present examples of relatively developed narrative teoh- 
niques. An important function is performed here by dialogue, sometimes rather 
lively and dramatic. Such is, for example, the Buddhds conversation with young 
Ambattha (ill). It is not restricted to pure didactics, but passes through dif- 
ferent stages in the course of which Ambattha' s pride and arrogance is replaced 
first by fear and finally by respect. The mood of his followers changes res- 
pectively, while the Buddha's replies are, accordingly, charged with emotion 
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and are connected with these states. At the same time the general tendency and 
function of the dialogue remains the same: teaching genuine knowledge. The 
Buddha's discourses can be compared in this respect with the exposition in the 
early Upanisads - where the dialogue, likewise, develops into a monologue 
preaching the Truth. 

Each sutta begins with the stereotype words, eva m me sutam ("Thus have 
I heard"). According to tradition, me refers here to the Buddha's favourite 
pupil, Inanda, which cannot be correct in the case of certain suttas: e.g. in 
I the preceptor is not the Buddha, but Inanda .himself; while in XXIII this 
function is fulfilled by another pupil of the Buddha, Kassapa, whom Snanda 
could scarcely esteem as his teacher (cf, also XXXIII and XXXIV ) , lie can evi- 
dently refer here to different persons who followed corresponding traditions 
of the doctrine, from preceptor to pupil - a process testified by the formula 
itself. 39 

The most usual initial point of the plot (especially in the first part 
of DIl) is the arrival of the Buddha and the monks following him (their tradit- 
ional number is five hundred) at a certain place - Kosala, Anga, Magadha etc. 
One of the local inhabitants - often a certain brahmana authority or his pupil 
(pokkharasadi, Kassapa, Subha etc.); this role is performed also by Ajatasattu, 
King of Magadha - hears of the Buddha's arrival and approaches him in order to 
elucidate a certain question. As a rule, he supports a wrong view. The Buddha 
begins to admonish him and eventually refutes his delusions, whereupon the 
opponent, being satisfied, asks for reception into the Order. This general 
scheme is subject to specific variations. Thus, in III the Buddha admonishes 
young Ambattha first and then the latter' s teacher, Pokkharasadi, Sometimes he 
teaches two interlocutors at the same time: I.Iandissa and Jaliya in VII, Va- 
settha and Bharadvaja in XIII. As we have previously stated, the teaching in X 
is presented by Inanda and in XIII by Kassapa. Usually, the Buddha is not only 
surrounded by pupils and attendants but by opponents as well, and the latter 
are not always passive - at times they react quite emphatically to the Buddha's 
teaching (cf. Ill), So, for example, some brahmanas are discussing whether 
their colleague Sonadanda should approach the Buddha or not (IV 4 sq.,) of, V 
5 sq.), while Sonadanda himself is afraid of their disapproval (IV 8 sq.). 

In his sermons the Buddha often inserts tales about the origin of the 
Sakya tribe (III 1,16), the sacrifice of King ilahavijita (V 10-20), etc. Some- 
times he refers to a corresponding precedent in his own life (cf, VIII 23; 
XXIV 1.7 sq,, 11 sq,). One can easily trace here the frame-composition which 
is subject to certain variations. Such, for example, is the Buddha's repeated 
precept of II-XIII. In II 40-98 this precept is inserted into an admonition 
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to King Ajatasattu; while in III 1.2 sq,; IV 23 sq.j and VIII 18 sq. it is ex- 
posed in a similar manner, when illustrating the image of the brahmana who has 
reached the perfect state (cf, also X 1.7-2, 36 where the narration is divided 
into three parts). In other suttas we find variants ensuring additional funct- 
ions of the precept repeated. In V 27 it is inserted into the tale about the 
"sacrifice" which is more fruitful than all other traditional sacrifices (cf. 
similar motifs in Upanisadic dogBattos), In VI 1 6 - 1 9 (= VII 2-5) it is the 
part of the conversation with Mahal i - the Buddha recalls here one of his pre- 
vious sermons to two wanderers to whom he depicted, with the help of this pre- 
cept, the state of a monk who loes not ask improper questions (as these wand- 
erers did, by questioning him about the difference between the life principle 
- .jrvam and the body). IX 7-17 uses it as an exposition of self-training lead- 
ing to certain states of consciousness and in the end - to the cessation of 
consciousness. In XI 8 sq.the realisation of this precept is the third and the 
highest of the Buddha's wonders (in the exposition of the three kinds of his 
wonders). In XII 19 sq, it serves as the admonition of a preceptor, belonging 
to the highest sort (in the narrative about four kinds of teachers), .finally, 
in XIII 40 34. it illustrates the state of an adept knowing the way to union 
with Brahma and having the same signs as Brahma (in dialogue with Vasettha 
where the Buddha expresses the imperfection of brahnanas versed in the three 
Vedas but not knowing the right way to Brahma). 

The frame-composition is generally preserved in the second and third 
paits of D1I (particularly thanks to traditional initial points and tail- 
pieces). At the same time, in comparison with the first part, we find here 
certain new traits. The role of narration, its specific gravity, grows' here 
considerably. Accordingly, XIV contains the story of the Buddha 1 s previous 
births (near to the genre of apadana ) - a new detail of dogmatics, absent in 
the first part. XVI speaks of the last days of the Buddha and of events that 
followed immediately after his death - the text being perhaps a contamination 
of different legends, reminds one of the genre of chronicle (separate frag- 
ments of which it probably preserved); for the dogmatics is interwoven here 
with narration that is somewhat dramatic and emotional, XVTI is closely assoc- 
iated with the previous sutta. The device of a frame is executed by talk be- 
tween the Buddha and Snanda regarding the place of the Buddha's future burial. 
During this conversation the Buddha relates the story of one of his previous 
births, containing elements of a fairy tale (cf. the description of the town 

Kusavati). Similar traits are found in the next XVIII-XXI suttas, where a pro- 

40 / 
minent role is played by mythological personages (in the first part such 

personages are introduced but rarely - cf, the appearance of the yakkha Vajira 

-panl before Ambattha in III 1.21 or of different gods in XI 68), Another pecc- 
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liarity can be observed in the exposition of XXI, the first section of which 
alternates prose and verses and includes a love episode (1,6-7), 

As we see in Eh suttas, the mode of exposition, the development of plot, 

41 

and certain compositional traits suffer considerable changes in separate parts. 

One can add that these differences concern also the principles of denomination. 
Omitting more specific details, we can distinguish here two particular princip- 
les: that pertaining to certain traits of the contents, and that pertaining to 
the hero's name. In the first part the former principle is used only in I (Brah- 
majala containing a metaphorical description), .II (Samafinaphala) and XIII (Te- 
v ijja>> while in III-XII the titles are based on the name3 of the Buddha's in- 
terlocutors (Ambattha, Sonadanda, Kutadanta etc) with a single complication in 
VIII (Kassapa = sihanada : name + a metaphor of the Buddha's sermon). In the se- 
cond part the situation is to a certain extent reversed: the majority of its 
suttas (6) are, in one or another way, denominated after their contents (XIV- 
XVI, XX-XXII - cf. above on maha= ) and four after heroes' names (XVII-XIX; 
XXIII: liahasudassana, Janavasabha etc). Such names are still more rare in the 
titles of the third part - cf. XXIV (Patika) and XXXI (sigalovacla) . The other 
titles are somehow or other connected with contents, being at the same time 
(like tho corresponding suttas themselves) rather heterogeneous, 3o, for example, 
we find here geographical names (the park Udumbarika in XXV, presumably the town 
Atanata in XXXII ), figurative expressions ( si hang da in XSV, XXVI; cf. also 
XXVIII, XXIX etc). The titles of XXXIII (Sangiti) and XXXIV ( )asottara) are 
based, strictly speaking, more on the principle of exposition than on the con- 
tents, Ag it was said, the parts themselves (Silakkhandavagga - Xahavag~a - 
Patikavagga) are named after different principles. 

This variety, however, is combined with a certain conatancyof motifs 
and heroes' images, which repeat themselves throughout the whole book. Such is, 

for example, the motif of the quest for Truth that makes people seek the Buddha. 
Some of his interlocutors are full of obedience and respect from the very be- 
ginning (like Ajatasattu). Others cling to their delusions and first oppose him 

42 
(like Ambattha), though in the end they ire all converted by him. Certain 

scenes, evidently characteristic of the Buddha's way of life and his surround- 
ings, are repeated constantly - cf. for example, greeting the Buddha, approach- 
ing him, suggesting entertainment to him and his monks (ill 2.19; V 30) XVI 
4-5; etc). 

The stereotype characteristic of the Buddha, already mentioned above, 
constantly calls him an incomparable tutor of men, full of compassion and tol- 
erance, abounding in wisdom etc. Among typical traits of his behaviour one can 



note Ms silence (tunhi) as a sign of consent - cf. Ill 2.19) IV 24; etc. 
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certain ambiquity is characteristic of him, his "benevolence sometimes alter- 
nates with threats (e.g. to Ambattha; cf. evidently a traditional spell: aatt - 
adh a muddha phallsaati - "his head splits into pieces on the spot") pronounced 
by the Buddha in III 1.20 (cf, also ? 21: XXT'' 1.22 - a scene of Patika's hu- 
miliation). Such an attitude, traced also in some Upanisadic texts (where it is 
expressed even more strongly;, ' lends a kind of ambivalence to the image of 
the founder of Buddhism, 

At the same tine, different suttas of UN depict the Buddha in various 
different manners (though somewhat consecutivsly) , While in the first part of 
the book the Buddha's image is based mainly on the traits of "earthly", "every- 
day" character, the second (cf. already in XIV) adds the motif of his previous 
births. His attitude towards wonders also varies - cf. a negative approach in 
XI (aee also VI 5 sq.) and, on the other hand, the plot of XXIV. The second and 
third parts present a kind of Buddha's "deification". In this process (still 
more typical of later Llahayana trends) one can suggest - apart from possible 

typological affinities - certain influences of more archaic ( particularly Ve- 

. 46 

die; mythological motifs and concepts. These details do not exclude, however, 

numerous signs of everyday life, with which they are interv;oven (e.g. in the 
list of the Buddha's 32 signs - XIV 1.32; XXX 1.2| cf, above). All this pro- 
vides, within the frames of DN, rich material on the earlier evolution of the 

48 
Buddha's image and doctrine. It is worthwhile to add here that, as regards 

corresponding analysis, we should be careful in speaking of the Buddha's "dei- 
fication", since we inevitably use here such distinctive features as "nan-God" 
and introduce, thus, certain theistic concepts evidently alien to Buddhism. As 
A. Prince puts it, the Buddha is not more "sanctified" in IJahoyana than "human- 
ised" in Hlnayana. The concept of "Buddha-hood" as a complex of the iuddhs's 
qualities cannot be explained by this opposition ("Manhood - godhead") - it is 

a specific concept, sui generis , within the frames of the corresponding 

■ 49 
system, 

M also contains interesting characteristics of other personages - pupils 
and followers of the Buddha (Snanda, Kassapa), laymen converted by him (Sona- 
danda, Pokkharasadi) etc. , presenting a combination of stereotype -id indi- 
vidual traits. Vivid is the image of Xing Ajatasattu in II, who admires She 
moonlight, is not satisfied with his teachers, trembles before the Buddha, 
adore3 his son, and repents of his sins. V.'e have already spoken about the dy- 
namics of Ambattha's image, whose change of attitude is accompanied by changes 
in his followers' attitude towards him., that is, from support to criticism 
(ill 1.17-22). His teacher Pokkharasadi suffers analogous evolution - from mis- 
trust of the Buddha to entering the Buddha's Order. Corresponding characterise 
ties reflect the ambiguity marked above in respect of the Buddha. It has already 
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been noted that some images are depicted with certain humour - e.g. the son of 
Paiika wanting to rise from his seat and being unable to do so (XXIV 1,20).^ 1 

Some of the stylistic and compositional traits noted above seem to be 
typical of the earlier stage of "scientific" description in ancient Indian lit- 
erature, as reflected in its ethical and philosophical texts - cf,, for example, 

certain parallels in Vedic canonic style, particularly that of the early Upani- 

52 
sado. At the same time some of these devices - such as frame-composition, a 

system of definite metaphors etc, - are developed in later Indian literary 

tradition - both Buddhist . (of . genre of Jatakas) and Hindu ("framed story", 

certain poetic genres etc.). 

30T3S 

1 Cf. in this connection: L.Renou, J.Filliozat L'Ind e classique II, Paris 
1953? P. 51^ sq. j C.Rsgamey "Le probleme du Bouddhisme primitif et les der- 
niors travaux de Stanisiaw Schayer", Rocznik Orientalistyczn y XXI, 1957, p. 
33 sq.; E.Conze Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies , Hew York 1968, p,1 sq, , 
10 so. See also: H.Oldenberg "Studien zur Geschichte der buddhistischen 
Kanon", ilachrichten der Akademie der dissenschaften (Philol. hist. Xlasse), 
Gottingen 1912, p. 209; R.O.Pranke "The Buddhist Councils at Rajagaha and 
Vesali as alleged in Cullavagga XI, XII", JPT3 1908, p. 75; idem , "Der dog- 
matische Buddha nach dem Dlgha-nikaya" , V.'iener Zeitschrift flir die Kunde 
dea --org enl and.es XXVIII, 1914, p. 331 sq.; 0. Strauss Indische Philosophie , 
Munich 1925, p.Q7i L.de La Vallee Poussin Bouddhisme, opinion our l'histoire 
de la dogmatiq ue , Paris 1925, P.49; T.Y.Elizarenkova, V.LVToporov The Pali 
Language , Moscow 1976 , n, 22, etc. 

2 Cf. Frank e 'JThe Buddhist Councils", p , 66; idem "Die Buddhalehre in ihrer 
erreichbar-Hltesten Geotalt (im -Ighanikaya)", ZDIIG 69, 1915, p. 455 sq,; 71, 
1917, P. 50 sq.; ±)II, tr,.:.0. Franke, Gottingen 1913, P.ix sq. (iff). T, '.'/. Rhys 
Davids Buddhist India . London 19"l6, p. 188: A.B.Keith Buddhist Philosophy in 
India an d Ceylon , Oxford 1923, p. 17 sq. ; B.CLaw "Chronology of the Pali 
Canon", /uri nals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 12, Part 2, 
1931, P.170 sq.; idem A History of Pali Literature I, London 1933, P.13 sq.; 
E.Frauwallner T he Earliest Vinaya and the Beginning of Buddhist Literature , 
dome 1956, p. 6 5 sq., G.C.Pande Studies in the Origins of Bud dhism, Allaha- 
1957, P . 16 sq,, etc. 

3 See IMOlden'oerg Z ur Ges c hichte der altindischen Prosa, Hit be3onderer Be - 
rucks ichtlgu ng der prosaisch = poetisohen Erzahlung , Berlin 1217, P-41> "'. 
Ceiger Pali Li t erature and L anguage, Calcutta 1956, p. 2; Elizarenkova, 
Toporov, p,21. 
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4 0£. P.V. Bapat "The different strata in the literary material of the Bifjha 
Kikaya", Annals of the Bhendarkar Oriental Hesaajroh Institute 8, Part 1, 
I926i P.1 aq. These principles are different la the other canonical books as 
.veil (e.g. in liajjhim Bikaya - of, U.j'intarnitz A Histor y of Indian Litera - 
ture II. Calcutta tS33. B.SS) 

5 UN suttas are signified here by Puoman numerals according to their order; I 
-- Brahmajala, II - 3aaaffiiaphal a , III - Ambattha, IV - Sonadanda, f - K&ta- 
danta, VI - Mahal 1, VII - Jaliya. VIII - iCassapa-sihanada, IX - Potthapada, 
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XXVI - Cpkkavatti-sihanada, %MTX jiggrhha, XXVIII - Sampasadanlya, XXIX -• 
Pasadika, XXX ~ L.akkhana, )Xa - SigSlovads, XXXII - Atanatiya, XXXIII ■ 
Sanglti, XXXIV - Dasuttara. 

6 '.Te refer here and below to DH edition: The DTgha JJikaya, ed, by T.V,' .Ithys 
Davids and J. 2, Carpenter, 3 vols, PTS 1890, 1903, 1910 (DRC) and translations 
Dial ogues of the Buddha , tr. by T, ':',', /Jnd CA.t'^/Hhys Davids, 3 vols, PTS 
1899, 1910, 1921 (DFt), 

7 Cl\ about these repetitions, DH I, p. 59. 

8 Cf, Bapat; p.-3- Another traditional explanation connects this title with the 
"great respect" surrounding these suttas. See: The Dighanikaya , General Ed- 
itor Bhikkhu J.Kashyap, Vol.11, Patna 1953, p.ix (SE). 

9 J.Kashyap (UK III, p.ix) rea^rks that a aore correct title should sound pati- 
kadi (i.e. part beginning with Patika Sutta) and that pat ika is evidently 
used here in this sense. 

10 Cf, Bapat, p. 2 sq. 

11 Cf., R.O.Franke "Die Gathas des Dighanikaya und ihren Parallelen", JPTS 1909, 
p. 311 sq.) A.K.Vfarder Pali Uetre , PTS 1967, particularly pp.16, 86. 94 sq, , 
98, 225) Hlizarehkova, Toporov, p. 62 sq. 

12 Y/arder, 1967, p. 94. 

13 Ibid., p. 226. 

14 See DP, pp. xxx, xlii etc.) n.Pranke "Das einheitliche Thema des DIghanikSya" , 
V.'iener Zeitschrift f llr die Kunde des ;,;or,genlan di s SW1I, 1913, P-"i98 sq. ; 
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15 Cf. Geiger, 1956, p. 17 sq. . 1 Senou, Filliozat, 1953, II, P-350 sq. 
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16 Franke "Der Verkntlpfung", p. 414 sq. (cf. his commentary in DP). 

17 Ibid, pp. 419-461. 

18 Concerning- similar enumerations see pfiso A.Syrkin "On the beginning of the 
Sutta Pitaka (Brahraajala Sutta)", Buddhist Studies, Ancient and Uodern , ed, 
P.Denwood and A.Piatigorsky, London 1983, p. 158. The device of such combi- 
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Buddhist tradition as -.veil (cf, A.Syrkin "Botes on the Kana Sutra", Semiot - 
ics 11, Ho.1, 1974, p. 35 sq.). 

18a See T.V/.Hhys Davids Buddhism. Its History and Literature , Uevj York 1096' 
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Pitaka", pp. 157-8. 
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29 In this connection one can mention another characteristic trait of the 
Buddha's didactic style - that of negation. The latter is displayed in phr- 
aseology and techniques of discourse (of. anaphoras In I 1.8, refrains in I 
1.11 sq_. , 33 97" EC ;6 etc.) and can be traced in separate important con- 
cepts (nihbSna, anatt a etc.;. Cf. H.O.Frnnke "Der ifegatiyiamus in der alten 
Buddhalehre", AnfaStae aux Kultur- und Spraoh-geachiohte Vornehmlich des 
Orients ZhKuhn. . ./?ewi-imet , Breslau 1916, p..3Ju Sq.j H< '.'alleser "Der Budd- 
histische ttegativismus", Zeitschrift fllr Buddhis mus und v erv .-andte Gebiete 
V, 193-4, P.16O sq.; C .A.?. Rhys Davids "Buddhism and the Negative", JFTS 
1924-27.; P.237 sq. i .B.dinternitz "Gotana the Buddha, what do v/e kno.v of him 
and his teachings?", Archly Orientalni I, 2, "929, p. 238; G, Grimm ha rel ig- 
ion du Bouddha, la religion de la connaissance . Paris 1944, p.l6l^ G.H. 
Sasaki "The historical evolution of the concept of negation: nekkhamrna and 
naiskramya 1 ' , JAOS 83, 1963, P.477 sq.) A.wayman "The Buddhist l iiot this, 
Hot this'", P hilosophy East end '"est 11, 3, 1?€t, 3,99 sq. See also concern 
-ing noteworthy parallels in the Upanisads (e.g. na iti in Brhadaranyaka 
Up. II 3.6; III 9.26, etc.; cf. ibid. Ill 3.8; IV 3.22; Svetasva tara Sip, 
III 9-10, etc.), Samkara, Candraklrti and other traditions (beginning with 
Heraclitus) - B.Heimann "The significance of negation in Hindu philosophical 
texts", B.C. Law Volume II, Poona 1946, p. 408 sq.; A.Ja.Syrkin Hekotorye 
problemy izuceniia upanisad , Moscow 197'i, p. 1 57 sq-, etc. 

30 See Toporov, p. 54 sq, in respect of Dhammasangani I 1.1. Cf, more detailed 
exposition in Syrkin "On the beginning", pp.161-2. 

31 fi.g. in description of "vital forces" ( or a na) in Brhadaranyaka Up, IV 3.23- 
30; in isa Up. 9-14, etc. ( Syrkin, "Zanetki", p. 94-5). 

32 Cf. Geiger, p. 11-12; A . C oomar asm say Buddha and the Gospel of Buddh a, London 
1916, p.260; 274, etc. 

33 Cf. Oldenberg Zur Geschichte , p. 46 sq, 

34 Geiger, p. 12; cf. also concerning parallels in verses: Franke "Die Cathgs", 
p. 311 sq. 

35 See corresponding lists in: C.A.P.dhys Davids "Similes in the ITikayas", 
JPTS 1906-7, p. 52 sq.j cf. also K.Hoppensorth Buddhistische Gleichnisse , 
speziell die '.Vievergl eiche naoh dera q.i.i hima-nikaya I, Herraannsburg 1972, 

36 'Jinternitz A History II, 0.75 sq, 

37 Cf. in this connection: R.Sewell "Sarly Buddhist Symbolism", JilAS 10, 1988. 
p.364 sq.; G.;,fensching Buddhiatische Syinbolik , Cotha 1929; C. A, F.Rhys Davids 
"Zur Geschichte des Had symbols", Eranos Jahrbuch 1934, ZUrich 1935, P.153 
sq,j W.Kirfel Symhollk lea Buddhismua , Stuttgart 1959; T.B.Karunaratne 
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"Le symbole bouddhique de le roue", Saaadhi. Caliie rs d* et udes bouddhiques 
/I, 1, 1972, p. 31 sq.; 3, P. 120 sq,| B.G.Gokhaie "Animal symbolism in early 
Buddhist literature and art", E ast and Best U.S. 24, 1-2, 1374, p. 111 sq.,etc, 

38 See V.'intamitz A History II, p. 68 sq.; Law A Histo ry II, p,644; B.L.Clancy 
"fhe Buddha's teaching' as literature ", Yesak Sirisara Buddhist Annual 1959, 
YolBC'CIY, p. yl sq. 

39 Of. "I.Kern ".manual of Indian Buddhism , Strassburg 1396, p. 2; L.de La Vallee 
Boussin Bouddhis me, opinion sur l'histoire de la dognatioue , Paris 1925, 

).34( Geiger, p. 10; J.Brough "Thus have I heard", Bulletin of the School of 
Ori ental an d Afri can Studies a, Part 2, 1956, p.416 3q,; S.Dutt The Buddha 
and Five After- cent uries , London 1957, P-3 sq. 

40 Of. Bapat, p. 2 sp . ; B.Thomas T he Hist o ry of Buddhist Thought , London 1933, 
p. 265 so. 

41 Cf. particularly corresponding characteristics in DK I, pp, xxii-xxvi; II 
g.xrv-xxvi; III pp.3cc-x.1ii. 

42 Cf. Franke "das einheitliche Thena", p. 190 sq.; 276 sq, ; idem, "Der Buddha 

als 'ernst-bedacht und vol!bev7usst '" , Beitrage zur Literat u rgeochichte und 

Cci ates.-yeschichte Indiens . Pestgabe H.Jacobi, Bonn 1926, p. 327 sq. 

the 

43 It can be connected also oith/well-known abstention from discussing meta- 

physical questions. See: Franke "Die Buddhalehre", 1915, P. 456 sq,; T..7. 
Organ "The Silence of Buddha", Philosophy Bast an d ' Jest 4, 2, 1954, p. 125 
sq.: K.Jaspers Die grossen Philosc ohen I, Hunich 1957, p.22pt Yoshinori 
fakeuchi "The Silence of Buddha", P hilosophical Studies of Japan VI, Tokyo 
1965, P. 43 sq. 

44 One can noto that Arabattha does not perish like Sakalya in Brhadaranyaka 
Up. Ill 9.26 (possibly because the former repented at the right time). Cf. 
Syrkin "Zametki", p. 99. 

45 Cf. Bapat, p. 2 sq., 12. R.0. Franke ("Der dograatische Buddha", p. 355) sugg- 
ests that the Buddha embodied the concept of the Deity participating in 
:ien'3 everyday lives. See also on the corresponding aspects of the Buddha's 
image: B.Senart Fssais sur la legend e du Buddha, s on chara cter e et ses ori - 
glnes, Paris 1802; H.v.Glasenapp B rahiaa und Buddha , Berlin 1926; idem, 
Bud dhismus und Gottesidee , diesbaden 1954; B.Lamotte "La legende du Buddha", 
Hevue de l'histoire des religions 34, 1947-48, p,37 31- i A.Bareau "The 
superhuman personality of Buddha and its symbolism in the Hahaparinirvana- 
autra of the Dhar.iiaguptaka", liyths and Symbols ,_ Studies in ho nor of ?.I. 
diiade, Chicago 1?69, p. 9 sq. ,f. in this connection the notes of A. Prince 
(belcm, n.49,) . 
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46 Cf , the character of XIV, XVIII-XXI, XXVII, XXXII, motirs of III 1.21 (Arab- 
attha and yakkha), II 87) XI 2 sq. (iddhi of the Buddha); XIV 1.32; XXX (his 
32 marks) etc. Cf. La Vallee Poussin BouddMgme, p. 38 sq,; Bapat, p. 12 sq,; 
E. Thomas The Life of the Buddha as Legend and History . London 1327, p. 211 
sq.; Swami Jagadlawarananda "Buddhism and the Vedas", The Scholar VII, 7, 
1932, P. 377 aq."! Law A History II, p. 415 sq.; J.ifasson La reli gion populaire 
dans le cation bouddhique pall , Louvain 1942; B.G.Tilak "The Vedas and Budd- 
hism", The Hindustan Times , 24 may 1956, P. 11 sq,; B.iJal The Religion of 
Buddha, arid its relation to Upanishadic Thought , Hoshiarpur 1958, p. 262 sq,; 
DK II, p.xxv-xxvi; P.R.Barua "Buddha and the Gods", Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan 14, 2, 1969, p. 113 sq. | F.Story Sods and the Universe 

in Buddhist Perspective , Kandy 1972; Iwitarasinghe Gods in Early Buddhism , 
Vidyalankara 1974; K.R.Norman "The Buddha's View of Devas", BeitrHge zur 
Indig riforsohunff: . E.Vfaldschmidt zum 80 Geburtstag gewidmet, Berlin 1977, P. 
329 sq.., etc, 

47 Cf. V.S.Agrawala "The Thirty- two marks of the Buddha", Journal of the Orient - 
al_I nstitate T, Baroda 1951, P-20 sq. 

48 Cf, also Senart Easais ; Franke "Die Buddhalehre", 1915, P.455 sq,; J.R. 
Haldar Links between early and later Buddhist mythology , Calcutta 1972, etc. 
We are discussing here only certain traits of the Buddha's traditional image 
as reflected in canonical texts (cf, in this connection refer to the prag- 
matic approach in Kern, p. 12 sq.; P.Oltramare L'histoire des idees theosoph - 
inueg _ dans l'Inde II, Paris 1923( A.Keith Buddhist Philosophy in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford 1923; E.Laraotte "La personalite et l'esprit de Sakyamuni", 
Bull etin de la Classe des Lettre3 et de Sciences morales et Politiques de 
Aoa demie Royale de Belgique XLI, 5, 1955, p. 199 sq.; A.Foucher La vie du 

Buddha , Paris 1949, etc.) and do not dwell on the problem of his historic- 
al existence - the question which, independently of the authenticity of 
seoarate biographical data and of the evolution mentioned, must be solved 
positively. (See Winternitz "Gotama", p. 235 sq.; Renou, Pilliozat, II, p. 
463 sq,.; Lamotte "La legende", p. 40; R.Smith "On the ancient chronology of 
India" II, JAOS 77, 4, 1957, P. 266 sq.; A.Bareau Recherches sur la biographi e 
deJ Bouddha dan3 les Sfitrapi t aka et lea Vinayapi t aka anciens I- II, Paris 
1963/70, etc.) E.Frauwallner ("The historical data we possess on the person 
and the doctrine of the Buddha", East and West VII, 4, p. 311 sq.) remarks 
particularly that evidences of the Buddha are in any case more reliable 
than those of certain Greek philosophers at that time (like Thales), 

49 A. Prince "The concept of Buddhahood in early and later Buddhism", J ourtial 
of the Oriental Society of Australia 7, 1-2, 1970, p.116 sq. The a'.thor 
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( ibid . , 0.117) reminds us in this connection of E.Conze's "Saviour" applied 
to Buddhism (cf. the latter'3 article "Buddhist Saviours" in his Thirty 
Y ears of Buddhist Studies , pp. 33-47) and notes that the character of "sal- 
vation" in Buddhism and Christianity is entirely different. Cf . also II. 
Smart "Problems of the application of Western terminology to Theravada Budd 
-hism, with special reference to the relationship between the Buddha and 
the gods", Religion II, 1, 1972, p. 37 sq. 

50 Cf, Law A History II, p.417 sq,; see also concerning separate personages: 
B.C. Lav) "'.iagadha and Rajagrha in the Pali Literature", Annals of the Bhand - 
a rkar Oriental Research Institute 3, Part 2, 1926, p,l6l sq.; A.jV.igot "Un 
grand disciple du Buddha: Sariputra", B3FE0 46, 1954; H.Dutt, K.D.Bajpai 
D evelopme nt of Bud dhism in Ut ta r Pradesh , Lucknow 1956, p. 117 sq.! A.Bareau 
"Leo disciples", Presence du Bouddhisae , France-Asie XVI, 153-157, 1959, P. 
351 sq., etc. 

51 Cf. Bapat, p. 13; BX III, p.1 sq. The problem of humour in Buddhist texts 
seams rather complicated since Tie must take into consideration the inad- 
equacy of corresponding criteria (cf. A.Ja.Syrkin "X izuceniju drevneindijs- 
kogo jumora", i.Iateri aly po istorl i i filologii Central ' no,^ Azii 3, Ulan-Ude 
1363, p. 66 sq.; 74). One can suggest in any ca3e a certain irony in sep- 
arate admonitions of the Buddha - cf. his talk with Xevaddha (XI 4 sq.), 
his parables of a man fallen in love with a woman he did not see, or of an 
ignorant architect (IX 35, 37 = XIII 19, 31 - cf. above, p. 76). Cf. also 
X.Seidensttlcker "Humor in den .leden Buddhas", Buddhist Ische r Welt Spiegel 
III, 1, 1921, p. 37 sq. 

52 Concerning these analogies, cf . , Cor example, Syrkin "Zametki", p. 93 (rep- 
etitions), 95 (comparisons), 98 (frame composition), 99 sq. (ambiguity of 
the teacher's image), etc. Cf, remarks of il.Winternitz ( A History II, p.20) 
about distinctive traits of Pali and Sanskrit texts, particularly about 
certain parallels connecting them with the Upanisads and Puranaa respect- 
ively. 
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THE PLACE OF AHIMSA IN BUDDHA-DHAMMO 
BhUckhu M n ajlvako 

(in memory of Richard Abeyasekera) 

Nekk h affiaa-saftk appo av yapada-sankappo 
avihimsa-sankaopo, ayam vuccati bhikkhave 
samma-sankappo . 

i.iahasatipatthana-suttantam (D XXII 21 ) 

The intention of renunciation, 

the intention free of ill-mill, 

the intention of non-violence, 

this is called, bhikkhus, the right intention. 



In Pali, non-violence is designated by the term ahim sa, as in Sanskrit (cf. 
Dhp 225, 261, 270, 300j D XXX 1, 6,; SI 165, etc.), or by a-vi-him sa, an ety- 
mologically stronger term of the same stem, as in the definition of the second 
component of the Eightfold Path Leading to the Cessation of Suffering, quoted 
above (cf. D XXII 21; D XXXIII 1.9,10; 2,1 (X3OT)i Sn 292; It IV 4,8, etc.). 

In the short definition quoted above and most often in other texts on 
the Noble Eightfold Path, ahi msa is the climax of a threefold gradation of the 
same basic virtue of right intention . 

In Jainism, the religion closest to Buddhism, considering itself to be 
the oldest on the high level of universal cultures (as it is still extant also 
in the pre-Biblical and pre-Islamic tradition of the ancient Arabia Felix), 
" ahimsa. is the highest law" ( ahimsa paramo dharmah ). This is the only essential 
tenet which could be considered as its exclusive dogma. All the rest of its 
normative teaching are maxims deduced from this categorical imperative, tole- 
rating also exceptions, since Jainism. is the religion of extreme tolerance, de- 
fined as the "toleration of many modes of truth": "The faith in one truth or 

even in a plurality of truths, each simply given as determinate, would be re- 

1 
jected by it as a species of intolerance." 

The eightfold path of the Buddha starts from the stance taken againat 
"the pursuance of views, adherence to views, jungle of views, contortion of 
views, vacillation of views, fetter of vievjs" (id 2 and several other texts). 

This critical prerequisite is the reason why the sifting of worlo.- ieBs 
(ditthi) and dogmatisms is placed before ahi msa as a preliminary step on the 
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eightfold path of the Buddha. His "right views" do not consist of any dogmat- 
ically infallible propositions and beliefs, such as are dismissed in the oft- 
repeated warning against the affirmation "this only is true, all the rest is 
false". The best analysis of the shortcoming of his authoritarian opponents is 
given in Ganki-suttam (l.'l 95). The basic definition of "right views" ( samma 
ditthi) in our context underscores the purely existential restriction of the 
problem to which the intention of this first decisive step refers: "The under- 
standing of suffering, the understanding of the origin of suffering, the under- 
standing of the cessation of suffering, the understanding of the path leading 
to the cessation of suffering. This, bhikkhus, is called right view" (D 22 and 
other texts). 

The Buddha often warned his worldly minded interlocutors ( putthujjana ) 
against "untrustworthy teachers" who are used to "take and apply the correct 
criterion in such a way that, while it extend only to one side it excludes 
other,.. right criteria concerning good bodily conduot, good verbal conduct and 
good mental conduct". The Buddha taught the method of detecting such "unripe 
criteria" by independent mature thinking (Apannaka-suttam, 8 60 ) - the best 
known instance of such advice is contained in the Kalama-suttam (A III 65), in 
the Buddha's answer to the conplaint: 

- Some sama na and brahman a. . .expound only their own tenets while they abuse 
and rend and censure and rail at the tenets of others. 

- Kalama, do not be satisfied with hearsay or with tradition or with legend- 
ary lore or with what has come down in your scriptures or with conjecture 
or with logical inference or with weighing evidence or with liking for a 
view after pondering over it or with someone else's ability or with the 
thought "The monk is our teacher". V.'hen you know in yourselves "These 
things are wholesome, blameless, . .then you should practise them and abide 
in them. 

Such was the original teaching of the Buddha's Noble Truth on acquiring 
correct standpoints in an historical epoch of Indian culture considered still 
by modern scholars in comparison with the highest standard of European culture 
as an age of "Renaissance". 

Swami Vivekananda, in a talk on "Buddha's Message to the World" (in 
San Francisco, 1900) boldly affirmed that 600 years B.C. "Indian civilization 
had already completed its growth". 2 A few decades later the same assessment 
was confirmed by the best known European sociologist, i.iax Weber, who consid- 
ered tho atheist and caste-free Jainist and Buddhist movements at that time as 
"intellectualist heterodox soteriology" characteristic of the "drawing-room" 
elitist ideology in the cultural ambience of royal courts and cities. 
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In the later twentieth oertury a net ;.d most brutal *a*e of Western 
penetration to the Aaiar Sast, reaffirm!^ ,-ith its authoritarian dogmatism that 
"this only is truth, all the rest is fal.:e", often threatens with a .irect att- 
ack the first step of our : oble Path. At the other end, the last and highest 
eighth step and attainment of sanadhi is being sapped by the new wave of Western 
fashion in "meditation", advertising "shortcuts to nirvana" by eliminating not 
only the beginning but also the end of tins hoble Path for the convenience of 
hippies. The next immediately endangered sU»s are the second - ahimsa - and 
the sixth, in the concluding section of the Vth dealing with the oonto. .nlative 
attainment of jhanam , "rignt effort" - s.-ma v5.vS.ino . On this point I Hafe to 
underscore a recently ripened statement (a^n naka dhamraa ) of one of Jfc* eldest 
gurus (or rather anti-guru in up-to-date anti-cultural terms), Kriohncmurti; 
"Meditation is hard ,'jork. It demands the highest form of discipline - not con- 
formity, not imitation, not obedience - but a discipline which comes through 
constant awareness. , . , Without laying the foundation of a righteous life, med- 
itation becomes an escape arJ therefore has no value whatsoever, .. rij-teous 
life is not the following of social morality, but the freedom from envy, greed 
and the search of power." 

II 

Historically, on the ground of several discourses of the Buddha, I. consider the 
origin of Buddhism as an apostasy of Jainism at the time of Llahavira's conser- 
vative reform aiming at a purely formalistic rigorism. In the Buddha's discuss- 
ions with and about Jains,, a resolute break, with their overloaded tradition is 
always strongly underscored, not to speak of the often obsessive comment ssti a 1 
expatiation on background stories. In comparison therewith, the Buddha's crit- 
icism of brahmanic traditions appears most often as a mild irony or rebuke "or 
some more or less dangerous stupidity, J 

On the other hand, the Buddha's renunciation of the some kind ox ascet- 
ic penances, described even in formal details in terms identical with the prac- 
tices of Jain munis , is still today most often superficially understood and 
discussed as an episode of exclusively negative and even misleading Jain infl- 
uences on the saraa na Gotaaia, who before he be-oame a buddha , had to irea! throu.-h 
them and liberate himself from this last "error" .after all the aeons of stren- 
uous endeavours to attain his ulti -ice perfection 

Richard Abeyasekera, in the course of 2J years of his dedicated work for 
the Buddhist Publication Saaietj in Kandy, lias published only one tiny booklet 
of bis own, His recent death evoked in ne the value and relevance of this med 
itai.ion on "The vaster'* Quest for Light" for the subject of my loi-g years of 
j studies of tho historical relations between Jainiam and Buddhism, 






The origin of the bad faith, praising Buddhism as an anti-ascetic re- 
ligion appears at our time to be prevalently, though not exclusively, of "mod- 
ern" iestern origin. H. Abeyasekera begins his "Reflections" with singling out 
"amidst the great characteristics of the Bodhisatta. . .his boundless compassion, 
his indomitable courage and his unswerving allegiance to truth. To achieve the 
supreme knowledge of the Buddhas, the master had to perfect himself through 
s evere ordeals of suffering in his innumerable past lives . " 

All this superman's power personified in ascetic heroism was essential 
and imperative for the attainment of "firm control of mind" with which "he ch- 
ecked all inclinations to indolence. . .".Only through a relentless increasing of 
the ordeal of such self-inflicted penances "right through those long years of 
trial, this power to surmount every obstacle on his path to Enlightenment grew 
stronger in him". 

R.Abeyaskera quotes a discourse with Sariputta in which the Buddha con- 
fosses "to have practised the four kinds of ascetic life and discipline. Rigo- 
rous have I been in my ascetic discipline, rigorous beyond all others. Repulsive 
have I been in my ascetic practice: repulsive beyond measure. Scrupulous have I 
been in my ascetic life; I have practised the height of scrupulousness. Solitude 
have I sought in my practice of asceticism: the utmost extreme of solitude," 

Unlike our age of backsliding degeneration, -when all non- pleasurable 
efforts to improve one's character are labelled as the worst disease of "maso- 
chism", while its opposite, "sadism", is considered as the safest and prevent- 
ive "panacea" against all suffering, the age in which the Buddha was born is 
sketched also by R. Abeyasekera as "an age of intense intellectual and spiritual 
activity. A time of religious unrest,.,,, of bold investigation and high achieve 
-ment in the realm of man's thought, Uaterially too it was no backward age. But 
it was essentially a time when the things of the spirit ... ranked higher than 
the seen, the material and the gross.,.. It was in fact the sight of an ascetic 
in yellow garb that showed the Master the way to solve life's misery and urged 
his renunciation..,. His c ourage in these experiments (as described in the Haha 
-saconka-suttam, Pi 36) was marvellous,.. Then followed the supreme expression 
of strength in that last act. of his struggle for light", when he realised to 
have attained the utrjost limits of asceticism and "courageously abandoned them 
in the face of ridicule of his erstwhile admirers" (an allusion to the Dhamiaa- 
cakkapavattana-suttam, S V xii 11). And then "he took his seat of grass under 
the Bodhi tree at Gaya and boldly resolved: 'Let my flesh, bones and skin shri- 
vel and whiten and my blood dry up, yet I shall not lose strength in my endeav- 
our, .'lever from this seat will I stir until I have attained full Enlightenment'", 

Obviously the result of his attainment was strictly proportioned , up 
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to the last moment of his struggle, to the climax of extreme efforts in aacetio 
self-mortification of the Bodhisatta "mho had to perfect himself through severe 
ordeals of suffering in his innumerable past lives" - and not simply realising ■ 
of his worst "mistake" at the last moment, This was explicitly admitted and un- 
derscored as the essential prerequisite in the Buddha's discourse on braving 
"the fears and terrors" of the forest-life (Bhayabherava-suttam, M4): 

"Suppose some monk or brahman is unpurified in bodily, verbal or mental 
conduct,... is subject to fright and horror,..., unconcentrated and con- 
fused in mind, devoid of understanding ... - when such a monk flr brahman 
resorts to a remote jungle-thicket abode in the forest, then owing to 
those faults he evokes unwholesome fear and dread. But,,, I have none of 
those defects, I resort to a remote jungle- thicket in the forest as one 
of the Noble Ones , who aire free from these defects. Seeing in myself this 
freedom from such defects, I find great solace in living in the forest... 
I thought: But there are the specially holy nighta.,, suppose I spent those 
nights in such awe-inspiring abodes... which make the hair stand up - per- 
haps I should encounter that fear and dread. /And later/ 1 thought: Why 
do I dwell in constant expectation of the fear and dread? ./by not subdue 
that fear and dread while maintaining the posture I am in when it comes 
to me? And while I walked... sat... lay down..., the fear and dread came 
upon mej but neither I stood nor sat... till I had subdued that fear and 
dread. 



i 



In the archaically deepest and most beautiful (and therefore most 
neglected) poem ascribed to the Buddha, on the symbol of "The Rhinoceros", the 
first, middle (21 ) and last (41 ) stanzas form the essential knots on which the 
whole texture is harmoniously knitted and woven. The climax is reached on the 
central point in the statement: 

Escaped from the exhibitions of views, 
arrived to the clearing, take the straight ways 
"I have attained the wisdom not guided by others", 
- Go alone as the rhinoceros, 

(Sn 55) 

Without having reached this point of clear orientation at the end of 
the thorny and tortuous pathless passage through the "jungle of views" and of 
misleading opinions, one will necessarily still remain with the lost orientat- 
ion within the vicious circle of eternal reproduction and renewal of inter Ae- 
pendent causes and intricate relations of pat iccasamuppada ; torn by all the 
currents of the stream of samsara , unable to swim across and ultimately -t: a 
■ed "pine away like old cranes in a lake without fish"' (Dhp 155). Even a casual 
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visit to a buddha and a talk with him will remain useless and annoying - as in 
the classic case of lialunkyaputta (i.'i 63), or recently in the most famous and 
romantically most attractive model skilfully shaped for the taste of our hippie 
youth by Hermann Hesse in the bodhis attva ideal of his S iddhartha . 






Ill 



(l) In the Buddha's discourses on the subject of ahi msa with Jain niga ntha 

(followers of his opponent Uahavlra) the most conspicuous topic of discuss- 
ions was the question of "the modes of action in doing evil deeds, namely: act- 
ion of body, of word and of mind" (analysed most extensively in the Upali-suttam, 

:.; 56). 

Digha-Tapassi, the naked ascetic, a follower of Nigantha Nataputta, the 
.Maliavira, on one occasion visited the Buddha in Nalanda, and the latter asked 
him: 

- ./ell, Tapassi, how many modes of action does Nigantha Nataputta declare 
there are in evil acting and behaving? 

- No, friend Gotana; the performed action is not declared by Nigantha Nata- 
putta to be an action, it is declared to be an offence. 

- ./ell, tapassi, how many modes of offence does he declare there are in evil 
acting and behaving? 

- ... offence of body, of word and of mind Of these three offences... 

bodily offence is the most blamable. Verbal offence and mental offence are 
not so blamable. 

On the contrary, according to the Buddha, 

- Of these three actions ( kammani ), thus analysed and differentiated, mental 
action, I declare, is the most blamable. Bodily action and verbal action are 
not so blamable.... 

When, on a later occasion, another follower of '.iahavlra, Upali, insisted 
again on the same standpoint as Tapassi. the Buddha asked him: 

- ..'hat do you think, householder? Suppose f here were a naked ascetic with the 
four kinds of restraint! restrained as regards all evil,... He, while walk- 
ing up and down, inflicts destruction upon many tiny creatures. I!ow, what 
does Nigantha Nataputta declare is the result of this? 

- He declares that what is unintentional is not blamable..,. 

- And in which offence does Nataputta recognise intention? 

- In mental offence. 

- Householder, householder, think carefully before you reply. This latter does 
not agree with your former statement that bodily offence is the most blam- 
able, and not so the mental and the verbal offences.... 
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In my attempts to verify this statement on the gradation of evil deeds 
in Jaina scriptures or oral tradition I have never come across any confirmation 
of the sequence insisted upon "by DIgha-TapassT in the quoted text and repeated 
in other Buddhist references. The sequence confirmed in the subsequent Jaina 
tradition is always just the same as the Buddhist: mind-word-body, and there is 
no mention of its debatability at any time. As this was the time of deep relig- 
ious reforms in several Jaina communities (among whom that of Parsvah, preced- 
ing Hahavlia only about two centuries was the most authentic), we should not 
exclude the possibility that such discussions with the Buddha and his follow- 
ers might have influenced the contemporary Jaina reformers - a problem that 
still might be worthy of further investigation in comparative studies of these 
two closely related and therefore historically antagonistic religions of ahi msa. 

a 

In the Jain Ayaranga-suyam (Sk. Icaranga-sutram) , in the first book, 
Bambha- ceraim (i,4 t 2>), dealing with the training in ascetic discipline ( brahma - 
oarya ), the concluding statement - "There are degrees in injurious act, but 
there are no degrees in non-violence" - indicates, in its context, a deeper 
approach to the whole problem discussed in our context from the standpoint of 
the vicious circle of morally reprehensible effects. 

(2) The Dhammapadam isthe most popular collection of aphoristic verses attri- 
buted to the Buddha, occasionally taken out of his more extensive discour- 
ses. Like the Jataka tales, some of these verses convey the archetypal symbols 
and their meaning from ancient Indian wisdom applied to Buddhist contexts. In 
Jainism, the Uttaraj jhayana-suyam (Sk. Uttaradhyayana-sutram) in its 36 chapt- 
ers comes closest to the genre of both the 26 chapters of the Dhammapadam and 
the more extensive collection of 1149 stanzas, interwoven with tales and dia- 
logues, in the Sutta-nipata. Some of these verses, .contained sometimes in chap- 
ters under analogous headings in both the Dhammapadam and Uttaraj jhayana-suyan, 
correspond to each other not only in analogous but also in homologous sequences 
of several stanzas. In the following selection of Dhammapadam verses we shall 
begin with a few examples confirming this analogy. 

The title of the eighth chapter of the Dhammapadam is "The Thousands" 
(Sahassa-vagga). The following stanzas correspond closely to the same style and 
contents of utterances ascribed to King Hami, a oatteya-buddha (Pali paccek a- 
buddha ) of Jaina tradition, after his pawajja (Pali pabba.i.ia . 'escape' from 
the world) at the beginning of chapter IX of Uttaraj jhayana-suyam: 



Dhammapadam 
If a man were to conquer in battle 
a thousand times a thousand men, 
and another conquer one, himself, 



Tit tara.j j hay ana- suyam 
Though a man were to conquer 
thousands and thousands enemies, 
greater will be his victory 
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he indeed is the greatest of 
conquerors. 

Conquest of self is indeed better 
than the conquest of other persons; 

of one who has disciplined himself, 
who always practises self-control, 

(103-4) 



if he conquers 'only himself. 

Fight with yourself; why fight with 
other enemies? He who conquers 
himself through himself, 
will obtain happiness 

(34-35) 



if a man month after month for a hundred If a asa should offer every month 



year3 should sacrifice a tiiousand offer- 
ings, and if ho only for one moment 
would honour a man with a developed 

3e.l1", that honour is, indeed, better 
than a century of sacrifice. 

(106) 

Let a fool month after month 
eat his food with a kusa-grass 
blade; nevertheless he is not wortu 
the jixteenth port of those who have 
v;all understood the Truth ( dhammam) . 

(70) ' 



thousands and thousands of cows, 
better '.rill he be who controls him- 
self, though he jives no offering. 



(40) 

If a fool should eat with a kusa- 
grass blade, the merit of his 
penance will not be equal the 
sixteenth part of his who possesses 
the Truth as it has beon taught. 

(44) 



The lastj .O'.VT, chapter of the Dhammapadam ( Br ahmana- vagga ) contains a sequence 
of stanzas ending with the refrain: "Him I call a brahraana" (tam sham brurai 
brahmanan). In the XXV chapter of the Uttaraj jhayana-suyam a sequence of 16 
stanzas (l;)-34) end with the refrain: "Him we call a brahmana" . The following 
few samples ara characteristic for our analogy: 

him we call s. brahman "'ho thoroughly 



knows living beings, 
whether they nove or not, 
and does not injure them 
•.n any of the three way3 
(by thoughts, words and acts). 



(23) 



Him I call a brahman who does not hurt 
by body, speoch or mind, who is con- 
trolled in these three things. ( 39 1 ) 

Him I call a brahman who has laid aside 
the rod with regard to beings, 
whether weak or strong, 
who neither kills nor lets others kill. 

(405) 
Independently of such implications the word ahi msa occurs in the following aph- 
orisms of the "Dhammapadam: 

The 3ilent sages abstaining from violence ^ ahdmsaka ) , 
always restrained in bbdy, go to the state 

from which they never relapse, whither gone they never grieve. 

(225) 
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(7) Some Jataka tales were also motivated by the same virtue and intention to 
illustrate the application of ahim sa in daily life. 



NOTES 

1 Cf. K.C.Bhattacharya The Jaina Theory of Anekanta in his Studies in Philo- 
sophy I, Calcutta 1956. § 30, p. 343. 

2 The Complete '.'forks of Swami Yivekananda VIII. 3rd ed., Calcutta 1959, p. 92. 

3 Max .'/eber Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie II. Hinduismus und 
Buddhi3mas . Tlibingen 1921, op.170-250. (Cf. a recent English translation.) 

4 J.Krishnamurti Meditations , i.Iadras 1980, p. 6. 

5 % main Yugoslav work on "the medians of Asian philosophies" (Razmeda azi.js- 
kih filosofi.ja I, Part 2 on "Jainism and Buddhism", chapter 5 a-c, pp. 173-95. 
Ed. "Liber", Zagreb 197 e ) contains a survey of Pali texts on the Buddha's 
discussions with Jains and some texts characteristic of his attitude to brah- 
mans.Suttas most characteristic of the sharpness of their controversy are: 

M 56 Upali, S 58 Abhaya-rajakumara, and M 104 Samagama (on the occasion of 
iiahavlira's death). Discussions and critiques of the Jaina doctrines of unlim- 
ited and always present absolute knowledge of a tirthakara h ( kevala-na n am ) 
and the extreme limits of ascetic restraint (sam vara ) are described in H 71 
Tevijja-vacchagotta, i.I 7<3 Sandaka, LI 101 Devadaha and some minor texts in Aftg- 
uttara and Samyutta-nikayas, Characteristic of the Buddha's ironic rebuke of 
brahmans are, amongst others: 11 51 Kandaraka - on the four types of men (the 
first, "torturer of himself" is the Jain ascetic, the third, "torturer of 
both himself and others" is the brahman performing sacrifices for a king and 
the king himself) ; D 31 Sigalovada (the stupidity of literal understanding 
of ritualistic texts), and D 4 Sonadanda (the self-conceit of a mighty brahman). 

6 i.iost of the specific penances practised by the Buddha immediately before his 
spiritual awakening at Uruvela were specifically and peculiarly according to 
the Jain tradition. They are described in M 12 IJaha-sihanada-suttam and other 
texts from the same period of his struggle for awakening. The similarities of 
both teachings, Jain and Buddhist, are most strikingly presented in t'.vo beau- 
tiful poems included in the Sutta-nipata: "The Rhinoceros" (Khagga"isana) and 
iluni suttas - describing the ascetic attitude of a Jain muni (silent sage) 

as opposed to the traditional and institutionalised Buddhist "priest". 

7 This and some of the preceding quotations are from Bhikkhu Kanamoli's The 
Life of the Buddha (BPS, Kandy 1972). Underlinings are mine. 

8 The texts in the sequel are taken from H.Jacobi Jaina Sutras . SBE 22 and 45, 

2nd ed., Delhi 1964. Discrepancies between translations from Prakrit and Pali 

in analogous texts are partly due to my impossibility of consulting original 
Prakrit editions, 

9 Cf. T.W.Hhys Davids, 3BB, Part III, p. 198. PTS, London 1921. 



UDDAKA RAMAPUTTA AND RAMA 

Peter Skilling 



The story of the Bodhisatta's quest for Enlightenment is related in identical 
terms in four' Pali discourses of the Middle Collection: the Discourse on the Ex- 
alted Quest (Ariya-pariyesana- sutta), the Greater Discourse to Saccaka (Uaha- 
sacoaka-sutta.), the Discourse to Prince Bodhi (Bodhi-raja-kumara-sutta) and the 
Discourse to Sangarava (Sangarava-sutta) (llajjhima Mikaya 26, 36, 85 and 100. ) 
An important section of this account deals with the Bodhisatta's meeting with 
and study under two contemporary teachers of yogic or ecstatic techniques, Alara 
Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta. The similarities of the accounts of these meetings 
in the Pali have led several translators to gloss over important differences be- 
tween them and treat them as virtually identical, with a mere substitution of 
names, ouch is entirely the case with the late I.B.Horner's English translation 
of the Discourse on the Exalted Quest ( ..l iddle Len/rth Sayings I, PI'S 1967, PP- 
207-210), and, to a lesser degree, with Bhikkhu Hanamoli'a translations of the 
Discourse to Prince Bodhi and the Discourse on the Exalted Quest ( A Treasury of 
the Buddha's Words , Mahamakut Rajavidyalaya Press, Bangkok: I pp. 273-6, III 
pp. 201-4 - see book review on P-ii7). 

The main difference is one of tense change: while in the account of the 
first meeting Alara Kalama is spoken of in the present tense, in the account of 
the second meeting Uddaka Ramaputta is spoken of in the present, but Rama is 
spoken of in the aorlst or past tense. This tense change makes it clear that 
Uddaka Ramaputta and Rama are not one and the sane person, as given in the above 
-■mentioned translations, but that Uddaka is the disciple, either the spiritual 
or real son (putta) of the deceased te: c' or Rama. 

In the passage in question, the Buddha relates how he, as a bodhisatta, 
met Alara ICalama, mastered his teaching - the attainment of the plane of nothing 
-ness - and then, because it did not lead to ihlightennent, rejected it. He then 
went to ijddaka Ramaputta; on beiiig accepted into Uddaka' s community, he quickly 
mastered the teaching verbally and in 1 -llectually. The Bud&ha then goes on to 
relate - the whole account is in the first* person - as follows. "I, then thought, 
'It was not out of mere faith that RaiiiE caught ( pavedesi/ aavedeti ; this dharmaj 
saying "I dwell having attained, having realised by ay own ( .irect knowledge"; I 
am certain that SSma dwell, ( vihas i/v ihar ati) knowing and seeing- this dharma'. I 



then went to Udda 



■.amaputta and -eked, 'What is the exteti 







vuso , voc- 



ative) . of the dharma that Rama (Ramo, nominative ) taught, having attained it, 
having realised It by his own direct, knowledge?' On being asked this, Uddaka 
RSmapulia instructed me in the plane of neither perception nor non-peroeption. 
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I then thought, 'Rama had ( ahoai / atthi ) no monopoly on faith: I too possess 
faith; Rama had no monopoly on energy, mindfulness, concentration or wisdom: I 
too possess energy, mindfulness, concentration and wisdom. Let me then exert my- 
self in order to realise the dharma that Rama taught, saying "I dwell having 
attained, having realised by my ovm direct knowledge".' And not long afterwards, 
indeed quickly, I dwelt having attained to that dharma, having realised it by my 
own direct knowledge, I then went to Uddaka iaraaputta, and asked, 'Is this the 
extent, sir ( avuso , voc), of the dharma that Rama (Rano, nom,) taught, having 
attained it, having realised it by his own direct knowledge?' .'/hen he answered 
in the affirmative, I said, 'I too dwell having attained to this dharma to the 
same extent, having realised it by my own direct knowledge'. (And Uddaka Rana- 
putta said,) 'It is a blessing, sir, it is indeed a blessing that I should meet 
with a companion in the spiritual life such as you! You now dwell having attain- 
ed to, having realised by your own direct knowledge, the dharma that 'tana tau- 
ght, having attained to it and having realised it by his own direct knowledge 

...the dharma that Rama knew ( annas i / janam i), you knovj,,.as was ( ahosi / ) 

Rama, so are you. ...Come then, sir: may you lead this community!'" 

A difference in status between the two individuals, Mara and Uddaka, 
is revealed in the concluding parts of the accounts of the two meetings, where 
another important difference occurs, -.'hen the Bodhisatta informs Alara .Ivalana 
that he has mastered the latter' s teaching, Alara, after proclaiming the Bodhi- 
satta to be his equal, says, "Gome then, sir: let the two of us i lead this com- 
munity together". In his narration of this event, the Buddha remarks, "Thus 
Al ara Kalama, ay teacher ( acariya ), set me, his disciple ( ant ey as in) on equal 
footing with himself, and honoured ne with the highest of honours". In the acc- 
ount bf the second meeting, however, after Uddaka has proclaimed the Bodhisatta 
to be the equal of Rama, he says, "Gome then, sir: may v_ou lead this community" 
(see translation above). Of this the 3uddha remarks, "Thus Uddaka Ranaputta, my 

companion in the spiritual life ( s abrahmacarin ) established me in the position 

' \ 4 

of teacher ( acariya tt hane ), and honoured me with the highest of honours" . This 

implies that, while Alara was accepted as a teacher in his own right, Uddaka was 

simply the leader of a community through succession, by virtue of his teacher's 

death. 

The relationship between Uddaka Ramaputta and Rama is borne out by two 
accounts of the second meeting preserved in Chinese. The first, from a discourse 
of the Sarvastivadin school, describes Rama as the father of Uddaka; the aecond. 
from the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptaka school, describes Rama as Uddaka' s teacher, 
and states specifically that Uddaka started teaching after the death of his 
teacher, Rama (both passages translated and discussed by A.Bareau in Recherches 
aur la biographie du Buddha dans les Siltrapi t aka et les Vinayapi t aka anciens I, 
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EPEO, Paris 1963, pp. 23-27). 

Of the extant Sanskrit texts dealing with the Bodhisatta' s meeting with 
Uddaka, who is variously referred to in Buddhist Sanskrit texts as Udaka, Uddaka, 
Udraka and Rudraka, the i.iahavastii of the Lokottaravadin school, in what is cer- 
tainly an ancient passage, also makes this relationship clear. While the Bodhi- 
satta addresses Uddaka as "bho Udraka" ("good Udraka"), the latter speaks of 
"the good Rama" in a way that clearly implies that Rama was his teacher. Thus he 
says, "Just so much, good G-autama, was attained, realised and taught by the good 
Rama ( bhavata Ram ena): the plane of neither perception nor non- percept ion". When 
the Bodhisatta announces that he has also attained to this plane, Uddaka replies, 
"Then the good Gautama knows that same dharma which the good Rama ( bhavam Ramo) 
knew (janati: third person, "historical present"), ( mahavasta Avadana 2, ed. R, 
Basak, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 1965, PP. 167-9.) Unfortunately, the iinglish 
translation of this passage is faulty, and implies that Uddaka and a'' la are one 
person, as do the translations from Pali (j. Jones The i.iahavastu 2, SBB, London 
1952, -.116-7), 

The account given in the :.alita-vistara (ed.P. Vaidya, Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts, blithils Institute, Dnrohangs 195S, p. 180-1) seems to have undergone the 

sane confusion as that of :;ome modern translators, V/hen the Bodhisatta asks 
Uddaka (here Rudraka), ".Vho is your teacher, whose teaching do you profess?", 
the latter replies, "I do not have any teacher: I have realised (this teaching) 
correctly by myself and on my own"., '''his account differs widely in style and 
content from the Pali, Chinese and i.iahavastu accounts, which are generally sim- 
ilar, and is clearly later. 

Two accounts, virtually identic 1 in t'r^ir translated form, axe preser- 
ved in Tibetan translation in the Abhiniskramans-autra of an unknown school (but. 
because of the clos_ - -reement of this aad other passages with the following', 
presumably Sarvastivadin or ;,ulla-sarvast Lvadin) (P 96?;. vol, 39, p.l6,3.4f.) and 
in the ".'Inayavastu of the LiOla-ssrv-astivMins (P 1030, vol.42, p, 34. 4. if: oh. 17, 
Samgha-'bheda-vaatu) . Although older than that ox the Lslita-vistara, and closer 
is style to the other esrly accounts, th3 narration of the two meetings in these 
texts f:?jls to preserve any differences: the two meetings are described identi- 
cally, the only difference being the r.ar.as and sttainmenta of the two teachers. 

Of the extant texts as a whole, the concluding portions of the -all 
version bring- out the difference in status between the two Individuals the most 
clearly. 'The liahava3tu yeraioh, though briefer than the Pali, is also quite 
clear. There the Buddha relates that Alara Kalama suggested thai the two of then 
lead the community of disciples together, and thus 3et the Bodhisatta on equal 
footing «d th himself ( aamanarthatay e sthapayet ) , while Uddaka asked the Bodhi- 
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satta to take over the community of disci pies, and thus established the Bodhi- 
satta in the position of teacher ( acarya-sthane sthapaye ) . The two Chinese 
versions are less clear, but still preserve some differences. The Lalita-vistara, 
in its account of the second meeting, combines elements from both meetings, gen- 
erally using the vocabulary of the :..ahavastu: Uddaka says, "Come then, let you 
and I lead this community", thus setting the Bodhisatta on equal footing with 
himself ( samanarthe sthapayati ) and establishing him in the position of teacher 
( acarya-sthane sthapayati ) .The Abhiniskramana-sutra and the Vinayavastu again 
fail to preserve any difference whatsoever. 

finally, it should be noted that Uddaka Ramaputta is never addressed or 
referred to as Rama, as is given in the English translations of the Pali and 
implied by the English translations of the ..iaha.vastu: in Pali he is addressed 
simply as avuso , in the '.lahavastu as bho Udra ka or simply Udraka, in the Lalita- 
vistara as marsa; in Pali he is referred to as Uddaka Ramaputta, in the '.iaha- 
vastu as Udraka Ramaputra, and in the Lalita-vistara as Rudraka Ramaputra or 
simply Hudraka. Elsewhere in Sanskrit texts he is referred to as Udraka, not 
Rama (Bivyavadana, ed.P.Vaidya, Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, )arbhanga 1959, p. 253; 
Siksasamuccaya, ed.CBendall, Indo-Iranian Reprints, The Hague 1957, p. 105,17; 
etc). In the Pali commentaries as '.veil he is referred to simply as Uddaka 
(Bhanmapada-atthakatha, Ilahamakuta Rajavidyalaya, Bangkok, Vol,1, p.77( Buddha- 
vamsa-atthakatha, Bhumibalo Bhikkhu foundation, Bangkok 1979, pp.12, 3'-,, 529,)' 

The material given above is .sufficient to make is ele.r that Uddaka Rama- 
putta and Rama were two different persons, ^nd that Rama, Udda-:a'3 teacher, had 
died by the time of the dodhisatta's meeting with Uddaka! it does not, however, 
tell us whether or not Uddaka was the actual son of Rama, as implied by his 
name and one Chinese 'translation. It is also not clear whether or not Uddaka 
had himself attained to the plane of neither perception nor non-perception. The 
texts that treat Uddaka and Rama as different persons, and give the difference 
in status between iilara and Uddaka, imply that he had not: otherwise, why the 
difference in status? Thus the sub- commentary on the Pali version of this pass- 
age states that only Rama had attained to this sama patti , not Uddaka . The other 
texts imply that Uddaka, as a teacher in his own right, had attained to the 
state that he taughtj on their side is the fact that in Indian yogic systems 
attainment is held to be one of the prerequisites of teaching. Later Sanskrit 
Buddhist traditions certainly held that Uddaka had attained, and give him as an 
example of one who had reached the summit of existence ( bhavagra = the plane of 
neither perception nor non- perception) and been reborn there, but was bound, be- 
cause of past karma, to fall once more into the realm of '.Era, to the aniraal- 
or even the hell-planes. For example, the oaundarananda-kavya of Asvaghosa stat- 
es that "even though the sage Udraka attained to the formless summit of exist- 
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ence, he will depart from there when his karma is exhausted, and fall to the 

9 
animal-plane" . 

As regards the age of the passages studied here, the Pali and the maha- 
v;astu accounts are clearly the oldest; the latter, as simpler and less stereo- 
typed, may be the older of the two. The Lalita-vistara, like the F.lahavastu in 
general, contains material from various strata mixed with verse; thus the bulk 
of the account of the meeting with iilara, given in the first person, is quite 
early in style, and strongly resembles that of the mahavastu, while the acc- 
ount of the meeting with Uddaka, given in the third person and opening with an 
explanation of how the Bodhisatta studied under Uddaka only as an expedient 
( upaya ) , in order to demonstrate that mundane meditations do not lead to release 
( laukika-samadhlnam-anihsaranata ) , is clearly much later. The accounts of the 
Abhiniskramana-sutra and the Vinayavastu, though preserving a relatively anc- 
ient style, undervjent alteration at a later date. 



NOTES 

1 In the PTS edition only the account of the Ariya-pariyesana is given in fulls 
the others are virtually abbreviated out of existence. The Thai, Burmese and 
Nalanda editions give the account in full in each case. M 26 omits the sect- 
ions on the three similes and the austerities, 

2 In order to show the difference of tense clearly, the past forms of the 
verbs in the account of the second meeting are given in parentheses, folio-w- 
ed by the present forms that occur in the account of the first meeting, that 
with Alar a. 

3 In the account of the first meeting, Alara is addressed in the vocative by 
his ££tta name is avuso Kalama : cf. Papanca-sudani (9iahamakuta Rajavidyalaya, 
Bangkok, Vol, 2, o,229): Ai aroti nama m. , . Kalamoti gottam . Unfortunately, the 
commentary does not give any such information for Uddaka, 

4 ,/hile Bhikkhu Hanamoli has translated this portion of the narrative correct- 
ly, I. B. Horner has simply repeated the passage dealing with A3_ara with the 
names changed. 

5 The text of the ilahavastu is somewhat corrupt. In Basak's edition, p. 168.12, 
correct bho Udrakena to bho Udraka j at p . 1 69 - 1 correct Sam; na nasama nayatanam 
to naiva-sa m,i'na-nasam,iBayatanam : the -whole phrase should probably read yam - 
- idam naiva , . . (cf. 168.13). A lacuna occurs in the account- of the meeting 
with Irada, p.166.8-10, and should be corrected on the basis of the account 
of the meeting with Udraka, p, 168,8-11; cf. also Lalitr.--<istara 174,19-22. 

6 This portion of the narrative has been mistranslated by Jones ( loc.cit .): 
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aamana here is a present participle belonging with the preceding tatha-darsana m 
ca [of, 167.6 where samana occurs twice: evam-darsana m ca samanam (= pres.part.) 
samana (= equal) arthataye sthapayet , and 173.9 sa khalvaha m bhik s ava h tatha - 
dar sana- s ainano . , , , ) 

7 The Thai script versions of the passage dealing with Uddaka are corrupt, and 
do in fact give the vocative Rama in place of the nominative Ramo ; further- 
more, the aorist pavedesi occurs as the present pavedeti . Other verbs, how- 
ever, remain in the aorist: vihasi , ahosi, annasi. According to the notes on 
variant readings in the Burmese script Chattha-sangiti-pitaka, the vocative 
also occurs in the Sinhalese and Khmer script versions, as well as in some 
Burmese versions (llula-pannasa-pali, p. 221, n.4; i.iajjhima-pannasa-'pali, p. 281, 
n.4, and Nana-patha, p.451 ) • '^he note given at the first occurrence of the 
variant, that is ;.i 26, is by far the lengthiest note in the entire Burmese 
script llajjhima, which demonstrates that the confusion of the identity of 
Uddaka and Rama is one of the major textual problems of that collection. The 
full text of this valuable and interesting note is as follows: "Avuso ?.ana: 
SIhalapotthake, Syama- pott hake, katthaci .Maramma-potthake dissamana-patho. 
Mahasatto Ramaputtam-eva avoca, na Ramam. Ramo hi tattha ganacariyo bhaveyya, 
tada ca kala&kato asanto. Tenevettha Ramayattani kriya-padani atita-kala- 
vasena agatani. Udako ca Rama put to mahasattassa sa-brahmacari-tv-eva vutto na 
acariyo-ti. Tlkayam oa 'Paliyara Ramasseva samapatti-labhita agata na Udakassa- 
ti' adi pacchabhage pakasita." (Mtlla-pannasa-pali, p,221, n.4). Unfortunately 
I did not obtain the Burmese script edition until after the article was com- 
pleted, so could not refer to this note in the body of the text, another 
point worthy of note is that the Burmese and Thai editions prefer the spell- 
ing Udaka, which is one of the variant spellings of the tiahavastu. 

8 ;.;ula-pannasa-tika, part 2, Burmese script ed., Rangoon 1951, p . 1 39 • 

9 The Saundarananda of Asvagho sa, ed. and tr. by '6. H.Johnston, repr. Delhi 1975> 
p. 155 (note at text verse 56) and translation p. 65, note at verse 56. Although 
Johnston excludes verses 56 and 57 from the body of the text as "undoubtedly 
spurious", I see no cogent reason for doing so. The two verses fit the con- 
text admirably, and bhavagra is not, as Johnston would have it, particularly 
"a late word": it occurs at least once in the Pali Canon in the same meaning 
as in the later non-canonical Sanskrit texts: atthavuso neva-sanna-nasannayat 
- anupaga deva: idam bhavana m a-ggam (A III p. 202). Cf, also Suvikranta-vikrami 
-pariprccha, in Buddhist Sanskrit Texts 17, ed.P.'/aidya, Jarbhanga 1 9 6 1 , p.60. 
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After leaving Uddaka Ramaputta, the Bodhisatta went to Uruvela, where, on the 
banks of the Heranjara river.: three similes ( upama ) - occurred to him. These simi 
-les are given in three of the afore-mentioned discourses of the lliddle Collect 
-ion: the Greater Discourse to Saccaka, the Discourse to Prince Bodhi and the 
Discourse to Sangarava (1.! 36, 85, 103) , Here an error in the romanised Pali 
text (l.i I p. 24l), though noted by the editor himself ( ib,. > P.550), has led to 
errors of translation. The initial reason for assuming that there is an error 
is one of context: three different similes are given, but the applications of 
the first two similes are exactly the same, with only the last being different. 
The error in fact occurs in the application of the second simile, which fits 
neither the simile itself nor the progression of thought. Another problem in- 
volves variant readings in different versions of the Pali text; here it is less 
simple to speak of "error", a point which will be discussed below. To start with, 
8 translation of the corrected Pali text, in which some of the variant readings 
have been adopted, will be given, uitfa the correction md the variants under- 
lined, 

"Three similes, Aggivessana, never heard before at any point in the past, 
came to ma spontaneously: 

(i) Suppose there is a piece of wet, sappy wood lying in the water, and some- 
one happens along with a fire-stick, thinking, 'I will make a fire and produce 
heat' . Do you think that he will be able to do so, by rubbing the fire-stick 
against this piece of wet, sappy wood, lying in the water?" 

"Cert: inly not, • ood Gotama, for that niece of wood is wet and sunny, and, 
more than that, is lying in the water: the person in question would only end up 
wearying and frustrating himself," 

"Such is the case, Aggivessana, with sama nas and brahmanas who dwell 



3r physically nor mental l y wi thdrawn 



3 , 



'■ -fflse ^" ! e nsur es . and whose ten- 
dency towards sense- pleasures, desire for sense- pleasures, infatuation with 
sense- pleasures, thirst for sense- pleasures, and burning for sense- pleasures is 
neither inwardly well-abandoned nor well-subdued; even if : as a result of their 
striving , these respected ;;a~anas and bra hi nas undergo unpleasant feeling, 
sharp and harsh, they will oe incapable of knowledge, vision and unsurpassed 
anl a thtemnent, and even if they do not undergo unpleasant feeling, sharp and 
harsh, t- suiting from their striving, they will still Be iWSJ la of knowledge, 
virion an- unsurpassed enlightenment, i'bis, Aggivessana, is the i'-.rst simile, 
never heard before at any point in the past, that came to me spontaneously," 
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(ii) "Then, Ag^ivessana, another , a second, sinile, never heard before at any 
point in the past, cane to sue spontaneously, a -appose there is a piece of v*et, 
sappy wood, lyins well away :ro- the -vater on dry land, and someone happens 
alons vjith a fire-stick, thinking '1 vdll -lake a fire and produce heat 1 , Do 
you think that he ';;ill be able to a a so, by rabbin- the fire- stick against this 
piece of wet, sappy v/oodj lying well av;ay fro-i the water on dry land?" 

Certainly not, good Sotana: even though it is lyin^ well av;ay fron the 
vaster on dry land, that piece of wood is wet and sappy: the pernon in quesbion 
v/oulcl only end up wearying and frustrating himself," 

"Such is the case, Arrives sana, vjith sanaaas and brah:nan as who dwell 
only physically vjithd rav/n from aense- pleasures , but whose tendency towards sense 
-pleasures,.. (as above) .. .is neither inwardly wall-abandoned nor wall-subdued: 
even if, as a result of their striving, these xsspscted s ananas, and brahmanas 
undergo unpleasant feeling , sharo and harsh, they will be incapable of know- 
ledge, vision and unsurpassed enlightenment, and even if they do not undergo 
unpleasant feeling, sharp and harsh, resulting from their striving, they will 
still be incapable of knowledge, vision and unsurpassed enlightenment. This, 
Affgivessana, is the second simile, never heard before at any point in the past, 
that came to me spontaneously." 



(iii) "d'hen, Aggivessana, another, a third, simile, never heird before at any 
point in the past, cane to -ne spontaneously. Suppose there is a piece of dry, 
sapless 5 wood, lying well srcay from the -.vster on dry land, and someone happens 
along Y.-ith a fire-stick, thinking »I ■-■■•ill :^ke a fire and produce heat'. Do 
you think he will be able to do so, by rubbing the fire-stick ajainst this piece 
of dry, sapless wood lying well away froij the r;ater on dry land?" 

"Indeed he would, pood ilofcaaa, for that piece of --vood is dry and sap- 
less, and, more than that, U W-S "^U av/sy fron the water on dry land," 

"Such is the case, Ag ;ivessana, v'ith saunas and brateaanas who dwell 
both ph ysically and ment ally withdrawn f?ca..s^r L ae z 2leaBaT98 t and whose tendency 
towards sense- pleasures, desire for sense- pleasures, infatuation with sense- 
oleasuxes, thirst for sense- pleasures and burning for sense- pleasures is both 
inwardly v. ell -abandoned and r-'ell-subduerl: even if, as a result of their striv- 
ing th3 G e resoected Bananas am hrSiiaanaa. undergo unpleasant feeling, sharp 
and harsh, bliey will ho aa^aUe of knowlo:lr;e ? vision and unsurpassed enlight- 
enment, and even if they do not imder-o unpleasant feeling, sharp and harsh, 
resulting from their striving ttey -;;ill still be capable of knowledge, vision 
and unsurpassed enli-htenment, This, A^-ivesaana, io the third simile, never 
heard before at any point in the past, th.nt cane to ne spontaneously, 11 
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In the applicative of tha second v.i\:Sl' z j « 
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the application of th^ firi^t simile, kayen a c 'sv^ ksrvjhj. __^jj2^-y^ j^g ^ ^barajiti^ 

* • 

:! and do not dwell physically withdravm from 3 cr.^ enclosures'- % however t as noted 
by "Jrenckner hiiri^alf and &fs £iven in the Ihnai editic;n, the reading should be 
kayena o'eva ka:;ehi. vapakatt ha viha rantl, "and d'vsll physically 'vithdrawn fron 
sen^a-plf^as^-'es'h "J his i:- demanded by bhe context: here the ;Ac5oe of v-'ood, ^he 
\ ii nd ^ ,; ; i .■ o \ifx> s b i 1 1 vet ; s at nr Eit e d ■ v it i _ i s ens uai de s ire , i^j .:-u dry 1 .^.nd , t ha t i s ^ 



1 i"H r J 



eo.it j- on aas 



'■■ithdrav;:: physically fro^i sense- pl^aEKVi'-ss , ..'his ^rror in :\: 

-^iven rise to faulty translations in I .IB.HcrneT 71 ^ Middle . f.iy^th payings I ' v ££ 

■'^ + ^-i 90p i <- vt ■■'"■ "* >-■ ■'■ ■-■'■Ti --^fi- i it * ^ ^c..-- i V-' r-iT" "* Tfjc> r ■' ^ f] n'i t 

yjllj I j - ■ ' ^ C. y i J ^ ■■.. ■ r 1 ^.■k .i. L J. ■■ V. t — r. !. J_ ■- . ■"'- ^ -ii^ ^ - - -■ -- ^ ^ j ^J -" t ^ \ v ^_J_^ -^ ^ ' :* 
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"2, he sGOonl ::rcbiem, that 



ari^n- rea-iin^s, i^ jol^ 
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script odibion and the corrected P.V'o edition £;ivo the part of the ap 
of the three similes ^rjisr- discu^oion as follows: 
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(i^ ; :-c not dv/ell phy-^io.id iy withdravjn froni sense- plsasures I kayena Q'.^y^ ^! e A ^ 
a v a p akg, 1 1 h a. ^vjd^ a ^ ajii^i / 
( i i ) -dwell n hy .-:, i c a 1 1 y v: it i,d;; a avrn f r ci ^ s ens e- pi eas ur e s { j^|g;e na _o_ T eva ka meh i 

■■'--- l ^ ,' ■ ■ ^ 

■,lij.; = XI 
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J. *±x o o 



aits the co-,toxt and o.Juld stand as i f ; is? h clever, the .dnrmese 



and jlalanda editions 7 inlr^:-ucins a fnrthei: eiejiient ? read as follows: 

:i) dwell neither pny^ioaily nor :is^ tally, vfithdra^n from sen^e-pleasures 

fkayeua o 5 eva oi-.tsac-. j^a ka^-shi avapakattha viharanti) 
,'ii"; dwell doth hiiysicjally a na ;.ientully -"itbdrsTO from -ense- pleasures 

■^<.".yena e'eva ^itte na oa keriehi vupad'attna \'iharanti; 

•■ . . . \ / • • \ 
(.in; = i.u) 

Here again, only the first and the last statements fit the context: "not 
being mentally withdrawn from sense-pleasures", in the first simile, summarises 
"their tendency towards sense-pleasures ... is neither inwardly well-abandoned 
nor well-subdued"; "being mentally withdrawn from sense-pleasures", in the third 
simile, summarises "their tendency towards sense-pleasures . . .is both inwardly 
well-abandoned and well-subdued". But in the second application, "being mentally 
withdrawn from sense-pleasures" contradicts "their tendency towards sense -plea 
-sures is neither well-abandoned nor well-subdued, and further contradicts 
the simile itself, for the piece of wood, the mind, is still wet, that is 
saturated by sense desires. 

Equivalent Sanskrit-Tibetan texts (according to A.Bareau, op.cit, p. 
43; the Chinese texts studied by him do not give the passage on the three simi- 
lies) give the following readings: 
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A. Lalita-vistara ( op.cit . , p. 181-2, Sanskrit; the Tibetan translation gives the 
sajne readings) 

(i) dwell neither physically nor mentally withdrawn from sense- pleasures 
( kamebhyo'navakr st a-kaya viharanti sma kamebhyo anavak rst a-cittasca 
viharanti sma ) 
(ii) dwell both physically and mentally withdrawn from sense- pleasures 

( kamebhyo vyapak rst a-kaya-citta viharanti ) 
(iii) = (ii) 

B. Ifahavastu 2 ( op.cit ., pp. 169-173, Sanskrit only) 

(i) dwell neither physically nor mentally withdrawn from sense- pleasures 

( kamehi avyapak rst a-kaya viharanti av.yapakr st a-oitta ) 
(ii) dwell physically withdrawn but not mentally withdrawn fror.i sense- 
pleasures ( kamehi vyapakr st a-kaya viharanti avyapakr st a-citta ) 
(iii) dwell both physically and mentally withdrawn from sense- pleasures 
( kamehi vyapakr st a-kaya viharanti vyapakr ata-citta) 

C. Abhiniskramana-sutra ( op.cit ., p.18.5.2f, Tibetan) and Vinayavastu ( o^^oit . , 
ch.17, p. 37. 1.2, Tibetan) 

(i) dwell neither physically nor Mentally withdrawn ( thag sring ba-vyapalc - 

rsta?) from sense- pleasures 
(ii) dwell having abandoned ( a pons ba = prahi na?) sense- pleasures physically 

but not mentally 
(iii) dwell both mentally and physically withdrawn from sense- pleasures. 

Firstly, it may be noted that all Sanskrit-Tibetan versions give both 
body and mind, as do the Burmese and Nalanda editions; the Lalita-vistara agrees 
entirely with the latter two texts - with the same vocabulary but different 
phrasing - and thus does not solve the problem of the application of the second 
simile. The i.iahavastu, the Abhiniskramana-sutra and the Vinayavastu versions, 
however, fit both the context and the progression of thought! in the second 
simile, "physically withdrawn from sense- pleasures" is equivalent to "on dry 
land", out of the "water" of sense-pleasures; "mentally not withdrawn from 
sense-pleasures" corresponds to the piece of wet wood, the mine still saturated 
by sensual desires. 

The main problem now becomes whether or not the Pali text should include 
the phrase "(not) mentally withdrawn" in addition to "(not) physically with- 
drawn", and if so, how to resolve the .application of the second simile. It may 
be argued that the addition of "mentally withdrawn" is redundant, since it is 
difficult to take it as anything other than an equivalent of the list of near- 
-synonyms beginning with "tendency towards sense- pleasures". However, redundan- 
cies abound in both Pali and Sanskrit texts; it is given in the majority of 
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texts studied and may be further supported by other canonical texts, which, 
both in Pali (D III 285 = A IV 152; S V 67) and Sanskrit (Basottara-sUtra, ed. 
K.Mittal, in Dogmatische Begriffsreihen im aiteren Buddhismu s, Berlin 1957, P. 
84), mention physical and mental withdrawal ( kaya - , citta - - vupakaaa/ - vyapak - 
arsa) together. Non-canonical texts of the Sanskrit traditions also deal with 
these two, but give them broader definitions (cf. Abhidharma-kosa, Bhaaya and 
Vyakhya, 6:6a) Artha-viniscaya-siitra-nibandhana, ed. N.Samtani, Patna 1971, p. 
202; Sravaka-bhumi of Asanga, ed. K.Shukla, Patna 1973, p.362). Further, one of 
the Pali discourses that contains this passage, the Greater Discourse to Saccaka, 
opens with the question of "physical and mental development" ( kaya- , citta- 
- bhavana ) . Thus it seems likely that both physical and mental withdrawal should 
be included in the Pali text. 

It is, however, difficult to include both in the application of the se- 
cond simile as it stands. Adhering as closely as possible to the extant manu- 
script tradition, the only possible reading would be kayena v'eva na cittena ka- 
mehi vupaka tt ha viharanti , which aounds uniodiomatic. The only acceptable solu- 
tion for the time being is to omit the reference to mental withdrawal in the 
application of the second simile, a solution which is not entirely satisfactory, 
but at least can be supported by available manuscripts, Thus we get, as trans- 
lated above, 

(i) kayena e'eva cittena ca kamehi avupaka tt ha viharanti 

(ii) kayena e'eva kamehi vupaka tt ha viharanti (see FTS ed. p. 550 and Bhikkhu 
ilanamoli, op.cit . , Vol.3, p . 195? notes, for other suggested readings ;Nana- 
;:;oli suggests the same readings as here for (i) and (iii)) 
(iii) kayena e'eva cittena ca kamehi vupaka tt ha viharanti . 

numerous other differences occur in the various versions of this pass- 
age, hile the Pali texts situate this incident at Uruvela, Senanigama, on the 
banks of the Nerafijara river, after the Bodhisatta has left Uddaka Raraaputta 
and before his practice of self-mortification, the Abhiniskramana-sutra and the 
Vinayavastu situate it "south of the Gangs" (Abh' niskramana, doubtless an error 
for the following) or "south of Gaya" (Vinayavastu), at Uruvilva-Kasyapa' s 
(Kasyapa, given by both texts, probably an error) Sens-nigama, by the I-TairaR- 
.jana river, a.fter the practice of austerities (Abhiniskramana) or after the 
practice of the bulk of the austerities (Vinayavastu) . The Liahavastu and the 
Lalita-vistara situate the event on Gayaslrsa mountain, after the Bodhisatta 
has left Uddaka Ramaputta; after the three oliiiles have occurred to him he then 
proceeds to Uruvilva Senapatigrama(ka) and the KsiraSjana river, and begins his 
practice of austerities. 

The latter two texts, *hich agxae with the Pali in situating the three 
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similes "before the austerities, give a pp.3s3.3e, not found in Pali, after the 
similes but before the austerities, which connects the two: "Then, monks, I 
thought, 'I dwell both physically and mentally withdrawn from sense- pleasures, 
and. have thoughts about sense-pleasures, desire for sense-pleasures, burning 
for sense- pleasures and attachment to sense- pleasures -jell under control ( prati 
- vinita ); even if I should undergo unpleasant feelings - acute, harsh and rack- 
ing, that torment the self and torture the body - I will yet be capable of 
knowledge, insight and understanding of that which transcends the human state'" 
(liahavastu 2, op.cit . , p. 173- Lalita-vistara gives a similar mssage, worded 
differently) . 

another difference is in the string of synonyms for sensual desire, be- 
ginning in Pali with "tendency towards sense-pleasures", and in the participles 
denoting their (non-) re] inquishment; these differ from text to text, but need 
not detain us here as the differences do not affect the meaning, Ths similes 
themselves are also worded differently in the various texts; the only signifi- 
cant uifference here being that in the Abhiniskramana and Vinayavastu the first 
two similes are exactly the same - "a piece of wet, soggy wood, taken from the 
water and placed on dry land" - which raises the reverse of the main problem 
dealt with above: the same simile with two different applications. Another dif- 
ference which does not affect the meaning concerns the order of the material: 
while the Pali, the Abhiniskramana and 7ina.yava.stu give the 3iv.iles first, foil 
-ov/ed by their applications, the Liahavastu and Lalita-vistara give the "appli- 
cations" first, followed by the similes, then by a repetition of the applicat- 
ions (the '..iahavastu gives the text in ful] throughout, *'ith one omission in the 
first simile, probably a lacuna or misprint, while the Lalita-vistara abbrevi- 
ates the second and third similes considerably). Purther, in the Pal i ami the 
Uaho.vastu, no doubt the most ancient versions, the narrative is in the first 
person; in the other texts it is related of the Bodhisatta in the third person. 

All the texts studied here give a follow-up passage, after the practice 
of self-mortification, that refers back to the applications of the three simi- 
les. 1'he Pali version (';,: I, p. 246,20) reads as follows, "Then, Aggivessana, I 
thought, 'This is the limit ( etava- parama m) of unpleasant feeling - acute and 
harsh, resulting from striving - undergone by any samanas or brahman as in the 
past, the future, or the present: there is nothing beyond this'" (sura-arised 
translation). The Mahayastu (p. 132. 3) reads "Then, monks, I thought, 'This is 
the limit of unpleasant feeling - acute, severe and harsh, that torments the 
self and tortures the body - undergone by any respected sram anas or brahma n as 
in the past or at present: no one is capable of surpassing this" 1 . 

The one major difference that occurs in the applications of the similes 
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is that all Sanskrit-Tibetan, versions mention only that, even should the sraman- 
as and brahmanas be tormented by pain as a result of their self-mortification, 
they will or will not be capable of enlightenment, while the Pali version alone 
introduces a second alternative: whether or not they are tormented by pain as a 
result of their self-mortification, they will or will not be capable of enlight- 
enment. Although the Pali version cannot be rejected offhand, it seems unnecess- 
ary to include this second alternative. The general application of the simile3, 
here as well as in other contexts (cf, IS 119, III p. 95; U 126, III pp.l4l-l44j 
Petakopad.esa, p. 1-2) is impossibility/ possibility: in this context only when 
the mind, the piece of wood, is both physically and mentally withdrawn or re- 
moved from sense- pleasures can it give birth to the "spark of enlightenment"; 
thus the practice of self-mortification can only be effective when the practit- 
ioner is 00 withdrawn, It would seem that, had the Bodhisatta further realised 
that enlightenment could be realised without the practice of self-mortification 

- the second alternative to the third simile in the Pali - he would not have 
aobafksd upon such practice, Cor no less than six years, according to common 
tradition, That at that point the Bodhisatta believed the practice of austerit- 
ies to be necessary, is clearly given in one of the Pali discourses that contains 
the passage in question, the discourse to Prince Bodhi (:.I 85, II p.93), where the 
Buddha introduces the narration of the quest for enlightenment and the practice 
of self-mortification with the statement, "before my enlightenment, when I was 
an unenlightened bodhisatta, I thought that 'happiness is not to be attained by 
means of happiness: happiness is to be attained through suffering'". The relat- 
ion of the austerities itself confirms this: it is only when the Bodhisatta 
realises that he has reached the limit of suffering to be attained through self- 
-mor tification that he sees that this practice has not led him to enlightenment. 
V/ondering if there is another path to enlightenment, he reflects upon a past ex- 
perience of meditation (jhana, dhyana ) , and realises that this is the path. He 
then reflects, ",7hy shoula I fear a happiness that is free of sense-pleasure and 
free of unhealthy states of mind?", and goes on to reject self-mortification, 
adopt a healthy diet, practise meditation and attain enlightenment. [M I 246-7; 
the Sanskrit-Tibetan texts studied here all contain this passage, with the us- 
ual differences of phrasing;.) Thus the second alternative given in the Pali 
seems unlikely, and may -flell be a later interpolation; it brings to mind the 

interpolations in the Lalita-vistara, where it is said, that the Bodhisatta al- 
ready knew the futility of sell -mortification, but practised it to the limit in 

order to demonstrate this futility ( op.cit . , p. 182-3, etc). 

in this case the .f-ariavastu seems to give the most ancient o.nd the clear- 
est version, of this event; the other versions all present iiiffi -uities ana app- 
ear to have become corrupted with the paasufje of time. 
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1 As in the case of the aioaouraes dealing with the meetings with Als.ra arid 
'Jddaka, only the first discourse of the MS edition (U 36) gives the text in 
full: the Thai, Burmese and Halanda editions all give the ftfll text in o,-ch 
case, 

2 .'. ter the commentary, *-. .anca-sudanl (/ol.P, ..lahaniakuta A~javidyal,./a, 
jjnngkok, B. 15,2463, P.3C'?): sa-sn ehar.-tl 3a-/:hi.r_am. 

3 PapaRoa-sadanS, loc.cit , : avUpak attha -ti a n apagata ; of. ; ;osa 6:6a vyapakarsa 
= durikara na. 

4 Papaftca-sudani, loc.cit . : opakkaffl ika- ti upakkaaa-nibbattha ■ 

5 Papanca-sudani, p. 383: kolapan-ti oh inna-ainehaia nivapam . 

6 The :iahavastu is here very corrupt; see rilgerton's suggested corrections, 
Sfeloh are followed here (Buddhist ybrid Sanskrit Jlicjaonarv, repr. Delhi 
1372, p. 155b. ettavat ) . Jhatever the original may have beer,, the general 
idea is confirmed by the Pali, Lalita-vistara (p. 132, 25), A'ohiniskranana 
(19.1.7) and IPinayavastu (37-5.2), and Jones' rendering ( op.clt , , p. 125) is 
certainly wrong. I.B.Horner's translation fron the Pali (op.cit., :>.30l), 
though perhaps not literally wrong, is unhappy ana fails to bring out the 
neaning clearly; Shikkhu Nanamoli's rendering (op.cit. , Vol.1, :>.2S3, Vol, 3, 
p. 191) is :"iuch preferable, 

AJBHEyiAMCKS .a: J fiKfii B3M 

Pali: the ATS (Pali Text Society, London), the Burmese script Chattha-sanglti 
(Rangoon), the Thai script (..lahamakuta Aajavidyalaya, Bangkok) and the 
Malanda (Nalanda, aihar) editions have been consulted for the lassages 
dealt with here) 01 these the .iurmese gives the best readings, ivhich 
are mainly followed by the Halanda edition, which adds modern punctuat- 
ion. Aeferences to other Pali texts, except when otherwise noted, are to 

ITS editions, with standard abbreviations. 
■ 

Tibetan: the Peking edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka (p), Suzuki Research 

Foundation reprint, Tokyo-Kyoto, has been used; references are to 

catalogue number, followed by volume number, page, folio and. line. 

Hames: for the sake of consistency, the Pali forms (bodhisat ta, Uddaka, etc) 
have been used, except in direct citations from the Sanskrit. 
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Conference on Hlnayanlat Sanskrit Literature 

The third conference ayoaaored by the Koaimisaion fttr buddhistiaohe Studien der 
Akademie der .Vissenschaften was held in GSttingen between 13th-1oth July 1982, 
The occasion was also made to coincide with the 85th birthday of Lmaritas Prof, 
Ernst A'aldschmidt , the dove . of researchers in Central Asian literature. 

An indication of the scope of the proceed: age is provided by the ti- 
tles of those papers (all of which will be published in 1983) which are likely 
to prove of most interest to our readers, : ,3;ietz "Zur Frage der SchulzugehOrig 
-keit der Fragmente des Abhidharmaskandha pEdaaistra and der Lokaprajnapti", 
E.iiayeda "Schools of the Chinese Pour Sga^as. Studies in Japan", Bhikkhu Paaa- 
dika, "Bericht liber die Sammlung von Kanon-Zitaten aus dem Abhidhaiuiakosa", 
A.Schmidt "Stand der Arbeiten am Sanskrit-'-VoA'terbucb der Turfan-Funde" : L.Schmit 
-hauaen "Verschiedene Versionen einzelner kanonischer Lehrreden and da3 Problem 
ihrer Schulzugehorigkeit", D.Seyi'ort Ruegg "Uber die Sikayas der Sravakas und 
den Ursprang der philosophischen Schulen des Buddhismus" and Ch.Tripathi 
"Sangiti3uti-a, Nipata II und !~A'.ottaragama-Parallelen rvierzu", 

TAB S 

The fifth conference of The International Association of Buddhist Studies was 
held at Hertford College, Oxford, between 1bth-21st August 1982, under the pre- 
sidency of Ven.Dr Vi'alpola Rahula. It had been organised by the local Secretary 
(and Hon. Secretary of the Pali Text Society), Prof. Richard Gombrich, 

All aspects of Buddhology were covered, including special sessions on 
Buddhist Logic and Spistemology, Art and Iconography, Anthropology of Buddhism, 
Tibetan Religious and Philosophical Thought, and Contemporary Japanese Buddhism, 
Reports were received on the Critical Pali Dictionary, Pali Tipitakam Concord- 
ance, Pali-English Dictionary (proposed revised edition) and the Journal of the 
PTS (proposed revival) (by the Editor-in-Chisf of the CPD and President of the 
PTS, K.R.Horman), HSbogirin (French-language encyclopaedia of Buddhism baaed in 
Kyoto - Hubert Durt), "Sanskrit Dictionary of Buddhist Texts from the Turfan 
Finds" (Siglinde Dietz), Systematic Survey of Buddhist Sanskrit Literature 
(Akira Yuyama - who presented the same report in German in GSttingen), and 
" Iroup for Buddhist and Jain Philological Studies" in Prance (Gei:--! Pussman). 

The papers included Thich Thieti Chan "The Literature of Pudgalavada", 
S.Colllna "Friendship aa a Buddhist Virtue", L. 3. Cousins "Samatha-ySna and 7i- 
paasana-yana" , S. Dietz "Same Problems concerning two Abhidharma fragments from 
Gilgit", Mirico Pryba "Applications of Ehamms in Western Therapy", B.G.Gokhale 
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"Early Buddhism and the Urban Revolution", Paul Griffiths "Hirodhasamapatti: 
History of a Buddhist Problem", Jacques Llaquet "An Aesthetic Anthropological 
Approach to 3uddhism in Sri Lanka". Hisashi i&tsumura "Textual Studies of the 
Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts", Bhikkhu Pasadika "Prolegomen on an English Trans- 
lation of the Sutrasamuccaya", Joseph F.Roccasalvo "The Anatta Doctrine and 
Thai Buddhist Interpretations", A.Syrkir. "Notes on Buddha's Threats in Digha- 
nikaya", R.C.Tei'ari "Socio-Cultural Aspects of Theravada Buddhism in Nepal" and 
Llartin G. Wiltshire "The Arhat and the Suicide Dilemma: A Problem in Early 
Buddhism" , 

Catalogues of Buddhist L5S 

Assessing the literary holding's of archives and libraries is a necessary pre- 
requisite to revealing their contents by means of text editions and translat- 
ions. Thus, the first issue in the series, "Catalogue of Oriental manuscripts, 
xylographs, etc. in Danish collections" is a welcome addition to this literature. 
The late C.E.Godakumbura (see PBH II 63) has produced a Catalogue of Ceylonese 
Manuscripts (19S0; which not only updates previous descriptive lists of Pali, 
Sanskrit and Sinhala texts in the possession of the publishers, the Royal Dan- 
ish Library, Copenhagen, but incorporates the manuscripts in private hands. 
(For details of the Rask Collection, the nucleus of the Library's collection of 
Pali texts, and the work of editors and lexicographers in Denmark, see Russell 
iVebb "Pali Buddhist Studies in Denmark", P3R II 1o2.) The above volume comple- 
ments similar works from the same source, viz. G.Coedes Catalogue des manuscrits 
en pali, laotien et siamois provenant de la Thailande ( 1 966) - much of which was 
translated for H.Saddhatissa's paper, "Pali Literature from Laos" ( Studies in 
Pali and Buddhism , ed. A.K.Sarain, Delhi 1979) - and '.'/.Heissig and C.Bawden 
Catalogue of -tongoi Books, ..lanuscripts and Xylographs (19?1)> 

In London, as far back as 1876 E.Haa3 compiled a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
and Pali Books in the British Museum . Cecil Bendall later prepared a Catalogue 
of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Books ir. the British i.iuseum (1893), followed by 
L.D.Barnett 's 2nd and 3rd 'Supplements (1900 and 1928) which are still available. 
JPPS II (1883, repr.1978) featured a "List of Pali iISS in the British Kuseum" 
(and similar lists for Cambridge, Copenhagen and Stockholm) by K.J.R.Hoerning 
who supplemented it in Vol. VII (1888). Unpublished supplements were subsequent- 
ly drafted by him ( 1903) and Barnett ( 1930) . Related to these materials is the 
Hevill Collection of Sinhalese i.lanuscripts from which the long-awaited Catalogue 
of Pali-Sinhalese Buddhist Texts , compiled by K.D.Somadasa, is expected to be 
published in autumn 1983. However, several lists have already appeared, viz. 
II.de Z.V.'ickremasinghe Catalogue of the Sinhalese manuscripts in the British 
iJuseum (1900), Somadasa Lankave pusko l a pot-namavaliya (3 vols, Colombo 1959-64), 
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J.Hettiaracchi List of Sinhalese and Pali manuscripts in the 3ritiah Library 
( 1 9 74 -. typescript translation of Somadasa Vol.3), Barnett 'ttLst of Pali, Sin- 
halese. Sanskrit and other manuscripts, formerly in the possession of !:iigh. ;fe- 
vill,Esq." (jS 1909) ana "Handlist of Sinhalese manuscripts" (MS 1908) and LI.de 
Z.hickreinasinghe Catalogue of the Sinhalese printed books in the Library of the 
British .liuseum ( 1901 ) , 

For the materials m the other languages of Buddhist South- 'last Asia see 
Pe ;.:aung Tin "Burma manuscripts in the British i.'.useum" (j ournal of the Burma 
Research Societ y 14, Rangoon 1924), k.B.Barnett Liat of Pali manuscripts, excluding 
the Hevill co llection (typescript, 1 9 30 ) and Catalogue of the Burmese books in 
the British Museum (l913). : P [.Herbert *Sbs Six Arthur Phayre collection of Bur- 
mese manuscripts" ( Brit ish Library Journal 1, 1975). G.a.ifarrison iuwdlist of 
t he Tai and r.on-Khmer manu s cripts in the britiah Ltusaum , . . ■ (typescript, 19&8) 
and, in preparation by Herbert, Harrison and H.Ginsburg, '-Catalogue of mainland 
South test Asia manuscripts in the British Library" 

At the India Office Library, D.J.'Ytjayaratne and A.S.Kulasuriya have com- 
piled .3 Catalogue of the Sinhalese Manuscripts ( e d. 0. H.B.Reynolds, 1981 ) which 

complements R.OIdenberg "Catalogue of Pali manuscripts" (JPTS 1, 1882, repr. 
1978), '/.Pausbbll Catalogu e of the Hfiadalay Manuscript s (off-printed from JPTS 
XI, 1894--96, repr, 1978), Kenneth .Vhitbread Catalogue of Burmese Printed Books 
(1969); L=de La Vallee Poussin Catalogue of the Tibetan manuscripts f rom Tan- 
- huatig (1962) and P.Danwood ffj;.tal_pjgue _qf_ .Tibet an manuscri pts and .ll.pckgcLnts 
outside the Stein Col lection ( 1 9 7 5 ) ■ 

The- Budd ha's Path to Deliverance 
The 4th edition of this classic anthology of Pali texts in translation has lust 
been published by the Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy. The cor;;piler was tha 
lata German raahathera, Nyanatiloka,. who is reooriMmd also for his other, world 
..accla.Li.aea anthology (',. Bed on the Four hohlf Truths), Phe .Vord of the Buddha. 

The present work, "described as .1 compendium of the entire teaching oi 
the Buddha", is divided into the three section* of iue Doble Eightfold Path - 
Morality { sila ), Concentration (sagadhi) ,-nd .Yisdom ( paiifia ) ■ Sottas (or extr- 
acts therefrom) are arranged in this order to present an authoritative and 
indispensable guide to the. practice of Buddhism. 
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Rune S. -. .Johansson 






OBITUARY 



Only aa a result of unrelated correspondence has the Sditor learned of the death 
of Dr Johansson at his home in Spanga, Sweden, sometime diatog the suMner of 
1931. (His widow declined to reply to the Editor's request for further details 
but it is known that her husband was obliged to retire from Lund University for 
health reasons some years ago,) 

Born 1918, he studied Psychology, Sanskrit and Pali at Lund and obtained 
his licentiate in 1954. He continued his studies in Sanskrit at the University 
of Calcutta and in Pali at the University of Ceylon v/here he prepared a long 
paper on "Citta, llano, ViKEana - a Psychosemantic Investigation" ( University of 
Ceylon Review XXIII, 1965). His 3nglish study, The Psychoioa-y oriJimr , a (Lon- 
don 1969), was the first attempt to fit all the different explanations' of Nir- 
vana contained in the Pali Canon into a consistent picture, relating the wtuOa 
to Western psychology. A sequel to this n-ork, based upon the formula of oaticca 
- samuppada , was published in 1978 by the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Stud- 
ies in Copenhagen under the title, The Dynamic Psychology of Harly Buddhism . 
The first Pali grammar in Swedish was composed by him. Entitled, Buddistiska 
Texter Pali, it appeared in the Arsbok 1967-66 which •.-as published in 1969 by 
the "Seminar for Slavic Languages" at Lund University. An expanded version in 
English - Pali Buddhist Texts explained to the beginner - was subsequently pub- 
lished by the Scandinavian Institute (Copenhagen 1973). Apart from this primer 
and a short essay on "Psychological Causality in Parly Buddhism" (?3R III 2?), 
Johansson's most notable achievements were the translations of the Dhammapada 
(the first directly from the Pali - Stockholm 1967) and the Sutta-Kipata ( Budd - 
histiska ballader oc h larodikter , Stockholm 1976). For some inexplicable reason 
the publisher omitted six suttas (Parabhava, Yasala, Vangiaa, Brahmanadhammika, 
kagha and Kokaliya) from the latter collection and these subsequently appeared 
in Buddhistisk Gemenskap. the journal of an association with the same name, 
during 1978-9. 

The. Dynamic Psychology of Sarlx^uddMsm (scheduled for reprint in 1933), 
Pali Buddhist Texts (revised and enlarged ed.1981) and the Sutta-Hioata trans- 
lation were reviewed for this journal (St 92; I 123 and II 160; and II 67 re- 
spectively). The author provided much of the background material to the alitor >s 
survey on "Pali Buddhist Studies in Sweden" (PBR IV 26). 

His is undoubtedly a serious loss to Pali Buddhist research in Scandina- 
via. Liay he be at peace. 
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k Ewgaugr of the BajMha'a Wog dgi PiggSgj?B« Li[£SS.£jw Hiddie_Coilection. 
Translated by Mnamoli Thera, edited and arranged by Phra Khantipalo. 
3 vols, I.lahamakut, r-angkck, but available only from .Vat Buddha- Dhaniiia, Ten '.lile 
Hollow, Wisemans Perry, NSV7 2255> Australia. 

The late Yen.ilanamoli, in his short career, produced an extraordinary number of 
translations from the Pali in addition to his masterly version of the Visuddhi- 
magga. Among other things he left a manuscript rendering of the iiajjhima Eikaya, 
a substantial part of which (90 out of the 152 suttas ) is cere made available. 
Since it is well-known that the PI'S t:/ uslations of the Canon (even to some ex- 
tent the Horner Ui ddle i^en *th Sayi ng",, are in need of revision, this is to be 
welcomed. Wanamoli was a skilled anu dedicated worker in this field, who con- 
stantly strove after elucidation of the texts ana experimented with different 
renaerings in his search for the mot juste . While not all his ideas may have 
been right, they are usually worthy of serious consideration. Another well- 
-known English bhikkhu, Ven.khantipale, has made the selection, organising the 
chosen suttas according to a scheme of his own without regard to their canonical 
order. Thus the contents of Vol. I, entitled Buddhists, embrace (a) "Lay People" 
and (b) "Bhikkhu Lif6"j J(H II, Doit*-'" or Talking? , comprises (a) "Hind, Heditat- 
ion anu Training" and (b) "BlsAoaws and Views", while Vol. Ill consists of Part 
III, Pa th and Pruit ; (a) "Understanding (Wisdom, Insight)" and (b) "Attainment", 
and Kait IV, The B u ddha ; (a) "Striving and Eftlightenment" and (b) "The Tatha- 
gata". The scheme is carefully thought out, and the selection and arrangement 
provide B coherent and progressive course of study which may recommend itself 
to the lay reader. There is a 25-page introduction to the whole, and there are 
individual introductions to the sttfrtaS, all but two of them by the editor.. On 
the whole it nay be said that an excellent job has been done by both translator 
and editor, 30 that one's reservations remain limited to a few points. 

The problem of style in trans La t J ng from Pali is a difficult one even 
when the meaning- of the words is not in dispute. I Lck, almost at random, a 
small passage from Gutta 89 to illustrate hoi L.iss Horner and Sanamoli respect- 
ively tackled the task: 
(Horner) Then Xing Pgsanadi addressee Pagha Karayana, saying: "Good Karayana, 

harness some lovely vehicle; ».e are going to the garden of the plea- 
UCBMM to see its beauties".. "Yes, sire", and Digha Karayana, having answered 
King Paaattadl in assart, having had .. : any lovely vehicles harnessed, announced 
tc king Pasenadi-i "'aar.y lovely vehicles ate harnessed for J . sire, iou may 
■li-i-j it is now the 'g't time for that." 

t&anamoli) Than he /JCing Pasenadi/' told Dtg&Si Karayana-' "My friend, have the 

state or: -ages got ready. Let us go to the Pleasure Garden to see a 
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pleasing spot." "Yes, sire", he replied. When the state carriages were ready, he 
informed the king: "Sire, the state carriages are ready for you. Now it is time 
to do as you think fit." 

Readers may judge for themselves which version they prefer. It is obvi- 
ous that the prolixity of the original must be cut in any translation: even Miss 
Horner has done this a little (though one might not think so)j and Nanamoli 's 
version too could be still further cut without loss. At this point I must declare 
an interest, in both senses of the word. Being engaged on a new translation of 
the DTgha Nikaya, I am naturally directly concerned 'with the problem and have 
already learnt much from a close study of Nanamoli's way of tackling it. The 
quoted passage contains nothing remotely "controversial", .as some passages in- 
evitably do. Sometimes Nanamoli allowed his enthusiasm for "experimental" rend- 
erings to run away with him, and the introduction lists a number of cases where 
more conventional translations have been substituted for terms introduced by him. 
His use of "divines" for "Brahmins", which seems to me to be a not altogether 
happy conceit, has however been retained. Arguably, though, his "thinking and 
pondering" for vitakka-vicara is preferable to the substituted "initial and sus- 
tained application". However, I will not go further into such matters here. In 
sum, it seems to me that in the difficult search for a suitable style of trans- 
lation, Nanamoli made significant advances without, perhaps, always attaining 
the ideal version. 

Ven.Khantipalo's introduction is excellent and covers a lot of ground. 
Here, I will merely draw attention to his remarks (p.xvii) on the classification 
of suttas according as the doctrine is stated in terms of dhammas or in terns of 
persons. His comments on the purely intellectual understanding some people have 
of the suttas (or of Abhidhaiama) , and of its limitations, are judicious. He also 
expresses his opinions, forthrightly but fairly, on one or two other matters. 
And in general, his introductions to the individual suttas are equally valuable. 
However, I confess I found his remarks on the Gopaka lloggallana Sutta (No. 108: 
Vol.1, p. 223) a trifle disturbing, the more especially as coming from the author 
of an excellent book on tolerance! His' statement that "in Mahayana the Buddha 
becomes an eternal God" is, as regards most Mahayana schools at least, incorrect, 
while his remark on the same page that "'patriarchates' wherever found in Buddh- 
ism are bogus" is needlessly tactless. 

Finally, I would offer one suggested solution to a small problem and a 
few technical criticisms. The note on p. 96 of Vol.11 mentions an "untraceable 
word in the original Ms: 'meteorative'? or 'metiorative' , 'metioratic'??", I 
suggest that the word is probably 'meliorative', which makes fair sense. The 
book is well printed and produced and attractive in form, but something seems 
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to have gone wrong with the chapter-headings of the suttas which 3hould have 
been checked. I will merely instance the Dhammadayada Sutta (Vol.1, p. 246), 
which is given the meaningless name of Dhammayada Sutta. There is also a dis- 
crepancy between the title on the cover, A Treasury of the Buddha's '.fords ..., 
and that on the title-page, A Treasury of the Buddha's Discourses ..., which will 
be the despair of all cataloguers. Also, the only olue as to the oook' s date is 
that given at the end of the introduction: 1977- If it really was published as 
long ago as all that, it must have been an unconscionable time in coming to the 
notice of the outside world - which is a great pity! 

Maurice V/alshe 

Hew translations_of_the_I)hammaoada: 

Phra Khantipalo (tr.) The Path of Truth , ..ahamakut Rajavidyalaya Press, Bangkok 

1977, xii + 237PP. 
Harischandra Kaviratna (ed. and tr.) f^adm of Wte feMfaft, Theosoohical Univer- 
sity Press, Pasadena 1900. xxxiv + 177PP. Cloth ^8.50, paper ^5.00. 
oathienpong VJannapok (ed. ana tr.) The Bud dha's '.Vords . Distributed by Suksit 

Siam, Bangkok 1979. «A* + 494pp. ,*>3.00. 
With already over thirty English translations of this ever popular anthology, it 
seems surprising that yet more budding Pali scholars should attempt further ren- 
ditions, especially in view of the fact that quite a number of Pali texts re- 
main cither untranslated or in urgent need of retranslation. 

However, the translators of the first two versions under review just- 
ify producing "new" recensions even if, after a succession of textual permutat- 
ions spanning a century, the arguments employed no longer sound convincing. 
(Since the third version is wholly in Thai with the exception of the actual 
stanzas I cannot ascertain the translator's reasons for producing it, other 
than incorporating the Pali text in Thai script and a Thai translation.) Thus, 
Ven. Khantipalo states: "English translations of the Dhammapada, , . - ,are mostly 
in prose. This means that although they may be accurate, beauty and ease of 
memorizing have been sacrificed. The few attempts at a metrical rendering... 
have resulted in another extreme - the loss of accuracy through attention given 
to poetic frills and even to rhyme. Pali verses do not employ rhyme and distort 
-ion of meaning is inevitable if a translator tries to press the Buddha's words 
into it. // An English translation must, of coarse, lose some of the subtle 
meanings, particularly ifl the case of '.vorda der^ed from a single root in Pali, 
where there are no similar term in English. Ria present translation is the re- 
suit of quite a long effort to present the Buddha's words in a way that is both, 
memorable and accurate - as far as this can be achieved. Pox this reason, verse 
form was chosen and the work was also based on an earlier attempt fffg^Mg ttg 
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Bodhi Tree . Buddhist Association of Thailand, Bangkok 1966) " (p. 47). Br Kavirat- 

na, the Sinhalese Director of the Oriental Institute, Batapola, states: "Some 
commentators have curious and artificial renderings, which are not akin to the 
streams of Buddhist and Vedio thought prevalent in India during the time of the 
Buddha. Most of the European and Indian translators have based their renditions 
upon these artificial commentaries without any deep penetration into the philo- 
sophic currents of that early period. // For this. . .volume, I have diligently 
compared the best European translations. . .with Sanskrit, Burmese and Chinese 
versions. Special care has been taken to bring out a faithful word-for-word ren- 
dition that is lucid, free of bias and, as far as possible, true to the wisdom 
and pristine grace of the original Fall texts" (p.xxviii). 

Ven. Khantipalo has prefaced his version with two essays on "The Buddha's 
Teaching from the Bhammapada" and "Everyday Buddhism" which both introduce the 
text within the context of the Buddhadhamma and "comment on Dhammapada verses 
which apply to common events in everyday life". They are framed within the con- 
ventional style of traditional Theravadin Dhammadesana, illuminating a timeless 
teaching but need not, of course, necessarily be read prior to beginning the 
text. Each vagga ends with its own notes which are kept to a minimum but are in- 
dispensable in many cases, particularly where variant readings suggest themsel- 
ves. Kavirat^a avoids inserting notes (except where absolutely necessary) but 
but includes the romanised Pali text on each page facing the translation and 
endeavours to expand the text to overcome possible ambiguity, thus v.370-' 

"(Of the fetters) cut off the five, renounce the five, and (of the 
virtues) cultivate the five. He who has gone beyond the five attach- 
ments is called a bhikkhu who has crossed the stream," 

Whereas Khantipalo puts it thus: "Five cut off and five forsake, 

a further five should be developed) 
a bhikkhu from five fetters free 
is called ' A- f order- of -the- flood" 1 

- but explains the formulas in a footnote. 

The admirable attempt of the latter to reproduce the didactic sayings of 
the Buddha in verse and as accurately as possible does unfortunately result in 
occasional staocato effects; thus, w. 21-22: 

"Heedfulness - the path to the Deathless, 
heedlessness - the path to death; 
the heedful ones do not die, 
the heedless are likened to the dead. 

The wise, then, recognizing this 
as the distinction of heedfulness, 
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in heedfulness rejoice, delighting 
in the realm of Ariyas :l 

Kaviratna's equivalent renderings in prose, however, tend to flow in a more re- 
laxed manner (but no doubt the temptation to elaborate beyond the strict con- 
fines of the original text is always present), thus: 

"Vigilance is the path to immortality; non-vigilance is the path to death; 

the vigilant do not die; the non-vigilant, though alive, are like unto the 

dead. 

Knowing this outstanding feature of vigilance, the wise delight in vigilance, 

rejoicing in the ways of the Noble Ones ( ariya )". 

3ut the letter mode is surely preferable when what is at stake is comprehension 
and lucidity, thus Kaviratna renders v.16: 

"The uoer of wholesome deeds rejoices here and rejoices hereafter; thus he 
rejoices in both places. Having beheld his pure deeds he rejoices exceed- 
ingly". 
Khantipalo, on the contrary, tries to scan the verse by inexplicably using a 
noun as a verb: "Here he joys, he joys hereafter; 

in both wise does the merit-maker joy; 
he joys, then does he rejoice, 
his own pure kamaas seeing. " 
The terra "delights" may not be strong enough to convey the sense of the origin- 
al term but what is wrong with the tried and tested term "rejoices"? 

It would be physically impossible to make comparisons of this nature 
throughout the two main translations under review. A choice of stanzas must ne- 
cessarily be subjective, but, whereas there are many fine metrical renderings 
in Khantipalo's version which aptly crystallise the Buddha's teaching of direct 
appeal to heart and mind, it has nevertheless to be admitted that the general 
rule of losing an intangible quality by means of secondary verse translations 
holds good, For that reason, no doubt, most translators adopt the safer and less 
arduous method of orose translation. (Sathienpong 1 s translation, despite an im- 
pressive Foreword by Prof ,3,'Tambiah, has been ignored here because of its simi- 
larity with Karada's classic rendering which, in the minds of many, including 
that of the late I.B.Horner, constitutes the most authoritative recension.) 

Ka.viratna has included a li3t of the rarest Dhammapada manuscripts and 
their provenance in Sri Lanka together v.ith a Pali-Sanskrit-liiglish glossary of 
key terms related to the relevant verses, Eh .ntipalo has nrovided appropriate 
line drawings to illustrate the main themeis m each vagja, an index of first 
lines in English and, most useful of all, \ .'hematic I no .-■.:" of suojsot: descri- 
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bed by- tha "erses, 



:ich will 



iciai to the Dhamma student. 



In the altiaat« analysis, tf course, it is the reader who must decide 
which version - metrical or P r C3a - .ill hold .ore appeal to his intellect, un- 
derstanding and temperament. 

RKY 
Svnonymiojollocationsjnjhejipitaka^a^tudv. .M.G.Bhadphale. Bhandarkar 
Oriental. Research Institute, Poona 1980. xiii + 267pp. Rs 50 
Anyone who has consulted the Pada-bhajaniya which is embedded in the Vinaya- 
pitaka, or the Hiddesa, or any Pali commentary, cannot have failed to notice the 
way in which those who wrote in Pali had a predilection for explaining the mean- 
ing of a word by means of another word which was a synonym or near-synonym. Both 
the Petakopadesa and the Netti- PPa karana have sections dealing .vith the mode of 
conveying synonyms (Vevacan-hara) in the guidance they give to commentators, 
and synonymy is also discussed by the Pali grammarians. Even in non-exegetical 
texts in the Pali Tipitaka collocations of synonyms or near-synonyms occur, and 
it is evident that the use of synonyms is a stylistic feature of the language. 
It is not, however, restricted to the Buddhist Pali scriptures, but is also 
found in Sanskrit as early as the Rgveda and in the Jain canon. It is clearly a 
characteristic of Indian literature as a whole, but synonymy was not employed in 
Pali solely for stylistic purposes, to add grace to the diction, or to embellish 
the mode of discourse. The juxtaposition of synonyms can also be regarded aB an 
attempt to define the meaning of a word more accurately by offering a series of 
approximations, each of which limits the sense more narrowly. In some cases, 
however, the use of synonyms seems to be dialectal, --hereby lexical variants are 
uttered to enable speakers of various dialects to understand what is being said. 
Respite its importance, no full-length analysis of synonymy in Pali has 
hitherto been made. A dissertation on the subject by 2r r.i.G. Dhadphale, now pub- 
lished in book form, is therefore greatly to be welcomed. He begins by stating 
the nature of the problem of synonymy, and then considers definitions and theo- 
ries which have been put forward by various scholars, both modern Western and 
ancient Indian. He then surveys different categories of synonyms. Since an expl- 
anation or definition of a word has the same meaning as the word being' explained 
or defined, then by an extension of the meaning of the word "synonym" it is 
possible to regard these explanations and definitions as synonyms. Where the 
explanation is a metaphor, e.g. the designation of craving (tanha) as "compan- 
ion" ( dutiya ), because craving accompanies us wherever we go, then the metaphor 
can be regarded as a synonym, i.e. dutiya is a synonym ( adhivacana ) ox tanha, 
Dhadphale lists some 200 of such adhivacanas . By a further extension of the con- 
cept of synonymy, the word is used of the novel presentations (nlbbasanaa ) 
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which the Buddha sometimes made up when explaining words by means of a non-his- 
torical etymology or etiology, e.g. the explanation of brahmana as bahita-papa 
"one who has expelled his evil". This type of equivalence is more appropriately 
called "folk-etymology" and la found in other languages besides Pali, e.g. as- 
paragus ("sparrow-grass") is "grass for sparrows". Folk etymology is a very im- 
portant subject in its own right and merits an independent monograph, but mean- 
while it is helpful to have Dhadphale' s list of some of the more important ex- 
amples found in the Tipitaka. A further extension of the usage of the term "syn- 
onymy" takes us beyond the point where the English definition of the word is 
appropriate, for in his treatment of synonyms Dhadphale includes the 100 epi- 
thets of the Buddha found in Upali's verses in the Liajjhima-nikaya, although it 
does not really seem possible to regard a word such as nara "man" as a synonym 
for Bhagavat . 

Much of this book is theoretical and analytical in nature, and to that 
extent it is perhaps too academic for ordinary students of Pali. The needs of 
such are, however, partly catered for by providing a number of examples of the 
way in which synonyms enable a reader to decide upon the meaning of a Pali word 
which by itself is ambiguous or even unintelligible. There are particularly 
striking examples in the case of synonymous cognates, when a word is explained 
by a derivation from the same root but with a different affix, e.g. sandeha 
usually means "doubt" in Sanskrit, but the meaning "body" is assured for some 
contexts in Pali by the occurrence of deha "body" as a synonym. 

Although, as noted above, the author has gone further in some directions 
than the usual definition of "synonymy" would seem to allow, the limitation of 
his enquiry to the Tipitaka means that the use of the phenomenon in non-canon- 
ical and commentarial texts still awaits investigation. One can do no better 
than to quote the pair of synonyms with which Dr Dhadphale himself concludes 
hie book: bahukicca mayam bahukaraniya "we have much to do, we have much to 

perform". 

K.R.Norman 

Sa^li^akkhita^s_Vuttodaya:_a_stu^_of_Pali_metre. Pali text and translated into 

English by R.Siddhartha. Preface by Professor J.'.Y.de Jong. Sri Satguru Publicat- 
ions, India 1981. Distributed by Indian Books Centre, Delhi, v + 54pp. Rs.50 

Although the Yuttodaya is the only extant Pali text dealing with metrics and 
prosody, it has attracted but little interest from English-speaking scholars 
since G.E. Fryer published an edition and English translation of it, with exten- 
sive notes, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1877. In 1929 R. 
Siddhartha produced another edition and English translation in the Journal of 
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the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, but this seems to have escao- 
ed the notice of most scholar it is, for example, not mentioned in the Hpileg- 
onena to the Critical Pali Dictionary. 

The publication under review is a photo-mechanical' reorint of the 1$29 
article. Certain misprinted or, rathe*, unpriced scansion marks have been left 
uncorrected, v,hile their number has been increased by defects in the ohoto-a*- 
ic process Although the page heading give the author's name as Siddhrrfia, the 
new title page calls him Siddharatha. The original article lacked an introduct-' 
ion, and there is consequently no information available about the say in which 
the edition was made, although there are references in footnotes to the readings 
of "some editions", Hor are we told which commentaries ,ere employed '-hen making 
the translation, although too references to the tika suggests that the editor 
had this available to him. 

The Vuttodaya was written by Sangharakkhita in Ceylon teing the Mlfin 
of Parakramabahu (A.j). 1153-86). It is based upon Xedarabhatta' s (Sanskrit) 
Vrttaratnakara, as Professor de Jon- states in the aewly added Preface which 
gives a brief.but very valuable, bibliographical survey of ^uttodaya studies. In 
136 stanzas, or portions of stanzas, including an introduction in four stanzas, 
and a conclusion in three (which oiddhartha omits), Sangharakkhita describes a' 
large number of Pali metres, each description being, in fact, a £ada of the re- 
levant metre. He does not, however, describe all Pali metres. He omits the arch- 
aic form of the Arya metre found in a few of the very oldest texts in the Pali 
Canon, and does not mention the Upatthitappacuoita metre found in the Lakkhana- 
-sutta of the Dlgha-nikaya. A possible explanation for this is that *h«j Sahgha- 
rakkhita stabes that he will describe the lokiya metres, he is imitating the '>an 
-skrit usage of laukika, which is opposed to vaidlka, i.e. popular (post-vedic) 
as opposed to Vedic prosody. He therefore ,e,,.ns non-canonical Pali metres and 
is consequently justified in omitting mention of metres found only in the Canon. 
Siddhartha's work has certain defects, Since the Vuttodaya states that 
the mark of the long syllable is curved, and that of the short syllable straight, 
Siddhartha adopts this system throughout his translation, e.g. he shows the 
dactyl as * - ., instead at -w, which is the normal European form, and the 
unwary reader is likely to be misled. There are also errors in his translation. 
He translates sama as "metres which are regular" and addhasama as "metres that 
are partly regular", whereas Fryer is more accurate with "metres the quarters 
of which are similar" and "metres the half lines of which are similar", for 
addhasama refers to metres such as Vaitallya in which the first and third, and 
second and fourth, gadas are similar. 

Since Ptryer gives a critical apparatus for his edition, states the 
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commentaries which he has consulted and quotes from them,' gives more detailed 
comments upon his translation, and offers several examples of each metre de- 
scribed, it is perhaps to be regretted that the publishers chose to reprint 
Siddhartha's work rather than .Fryer's. Nevertheless, this r-print is to be wel- 
comed as being likely to draw attention to a somewhat neglected text. 

K. R. Norman. 

Editor. A work related in theme to the foregoing two is Topics In Pali Histori- 
cal Phonology , published by Motilal Banatsidass Delhi 1979! at Rs 60, 
Its author, Indira Y.Junghare, is Associate Professor in the Department of South 
Asian Studies, University of Pinnesota, Minneapolis, and teaches Indo-fccyan Lin- 
guistics, Sanskrit, Hindi, Harathi and In "Pin Philosophy, her book "is an account 
of the phonological development of the feXi language from SaBJEfierit times, which 
incorpor.es the latest developments in U ' oxistic sc'o.olarshv p., V/ithin the frame 
-work of -enerative phonology, it deals Jfith a number of interesting aspects con 
■-cerning sound changes. It examines the underlying forms, the basee far their 
pos tulntion, readjustment rules ; 'Penological rules, their order with respect to 
each other and with cespect to .he BUlaa in /The/other set The study sepa»at*a 
synchronic rules from blat'«ttSl processes, -inherited rules from innovated rules, 
and ^enexalized rules from pa.v ,4 :icu:-arLzed rules. Purthermore. it discusses re- 
structuring and global constraint, and on.'jgests some >h,rnological miversala on 
the basis of Pali assimilatory processes." 

''his highly specialised study was alsc reviewed by the President of the 
PrS for Lingua 54, 1 (Amsterdam 1931, PP. 93-99) to which the reader's attention 
is lirected. 

Deutsch-Pal^^'Brterbuoh.. Helmut Kl.ar, Octopus Verlag, Vienna 1962. 364pp. 

This Serman-Pali dictionary will, of course, be of interest only ta /nose read- 
er:; who know at lexot some German. It contains, we are told 7,400 C-ermrn .voids 
with 14,200 Pali equivalents The author claiig that a a there are English-Pali 
dictionaries, it is time thera .as a 8erman-?-Ui one, which can be used fox 
practice translations into Pali (a possibly old-faahioned, but still useful ex- 
eroise for those learning any language). He also thinks it could sev ■■■:■> as an aid 
to scholars investigating the sociological and other such material round in, for 
example- the Jatakas, though I am not quite sure how it is supposed to fux her 
this aim. it could, of course, also be of use to those,, such 38 Oriental soholsr 
-bhikkhus, who know Pali already and are learnir. ; German, 

Anyway, on reflection. I realise that it probably has more uses than at 
first occurred to me: for instance, as a first brief approximation to a Pali 
'Roget'a Thesaurus', as for many entries a number of synonyms are given (e.g. 
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IT onus are entered "^ M 



!:iie loniiriatiye form, not the f steci-f orm ! 



a 3 ir- the 



FT3 JJiotionary: thus iha^ino not :lhar^a, ^or the final nasal ini^ahlta) I noted 
with interest that the author's typewriter has the symbol 73 (really the inter- 
national phonetic; sign f or ng as in sing) which dltys Javids unwisely in trod need 
instead of under- or overdotted a, It has long s earned t- 



cj : ,-1 o I - t. n 



■^ _ ? * 



■ 1 ^> j 



-- w^ <J J £ a —^ *J.^-J_ -j ^, _l_ H..^ _!_ V 



representation of this letter causes quite unnecessary inconvenience as -.veil as 
disputes. It should suffice to print an ordinary m, the student be inn simply 



taught that 'as in French; a special nasal pronunciation occurs in syllaale- 
final position: sjQam, 

The choice of entries seems to me a little arbitrary, depending no .ioubt 



on the particular sources extracted , as the author is in fact a doctor 






be assumed that the medical tens included are more accurate than in some othe? 
dictionaries and translations • 

The book is clearly a labour of love, is nicely produced in (for the most 
part) good clear typescript and very solidly bound, appropriately in yellow, 
V/ithout checking every entry , I noticed a couple of misprints and other small 
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ra here for the phonetic symbol mentioned above!;, and on p. 81 v erma nx should of 
course be veraman i (a word well known from the precepts). On p,82 P_aticca3amu~ 



opado occurs under two diflerent nead-worcls 
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second of these, .rntst-e 
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LF 



bedi n,^te ! Or igi na t i on , c ondi t i one d ' f is f i ne ; but the first, Jntst elie a , abhM-n^« 
i^~ gl e i oh z e i t i & e s 'Origination, dependent- simultaneous' , merely reflects the 



mistranslation of an earlier German scholar, There might be a case for inolud- 
ing the term, but it should then be marked as incorrect, On the sane page 82 I 
was delighted to find the 'Eckhartian' Entw erden (' un- becoming ' ) as a head-^'ord 



for vibhavo 



llaurice V/aishe 



Pi l^im_ Kaman.it a; A Legendary Romaiceb^ Karl G.jell.erup, translated t m j 
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This is an unusual book with a still more unusual history 



, The author was Dan- 



ish and 



originally published his book in German around the beginning c.f 
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this century ♦ It was then translated and published in English (and I wonder why 
no Western publisher has thought it worthwhile republishing, now that interest 
in Buddhism is so much greater?), and sometime after rendered into Thai by the 
two famous literary figures whose pen-names are now the title of the above Foun- 
dation, Phya Anuman Rajadhon and Phra Saraprasert respectively. 

After its translation into Thai it proved so very popular that it was 
eventually adapted for Buddhist sermons which to this day can be bought in Bang- 
kok printed on the traditional palm-leaves* This is high praise indeed for a 



Western novel on the Buddha's times! It has now, probably for the benefit of 
Thai students learning English, been presented by the enterprising firm of Suk- 
sit Siam, in a bilingual edition. Copies may be obtained from the address above. 

First, a few words about production and minor errors. This edition (the 
cheaper one), probably for students, is printed on a Thai paper resembling news- 
print. That means its 5 ( ^0 odd pages are not too bulky but on the other hand the 
book will not last too long. Then the photographic reproduction of the English 
translation page by page with the Thai, though useful for learning languages, 
could have been done better. The covers are attractive Indian-style drawings 
while the text is graced with four drawings by the well-known Thai artist, Ang- 
karn Kalayanapong. It is surprising in view of the novel's age that there are 
not more errors in the Buddhist parts of the book. Actually these are very few, 
notably a rather unclear list of Noble Eightfold Path factors on p. 214. Also, 
on the same page, where the Three Characteristics are listed, May MUller's 
translation, "All phenomena are unreal", should read - "All dhArnmas (events) 



are not-self" (sabbe dh amma anatta). I noticed also, the word 'walk* (pp,380, 
432), perhaps a literal translation from the Orerman, where 'conduct' or 'prac- 
tice' would have been more appropriate. There is an , omission easy to amend, on 
p. 21 2 of the words "Truth of the End of all Suffering". And from a Vinaya point 
of view it could be objected that the Buddha stands to address the audience (as 
on p.3G6), while, of course, he would have sat crosslegged upon a dais or seat. 
And on p. 384 for 'penury' one should read 'material things'. Apparently a foot- 
note is missing on p. 290. 

Having noticed these small matters that could easily be corrected, it is 
time to praise further the very broad Indian knowledge of the author as well as 
his fine and inspiring style. I do not know if the author had ever been to India, 
ertainly he impresses us with a fascinating picture of high life in ancient 






times there. And his picture is very convincing in its wealth of detail. Even 
his fliga* 3 of fancy like the fiendishly clever robber priest, Yajrasravas and 
his Kali Sutras, are vivid and like enough to be true. 

His story is basically of a young merchant's finding of his true love in 
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a far distant city, and the many difficulties that prevent them from enjoying 
each other's company thereafter. 

All through the long story la woven the figure of Afigulimala, at 
first shown as a robber much more terrifying than in the suttas, and. later a 
tamed and compassionate bhikkhu. But at the beginning and near to the end the 
Buddha is depicted in a heart moving way. For sure the author was a true 
Buddhist . 

Though a large part of the book is Kamanita's account of his life 
given to the Buddha during the early part of a night, towards the end his be- 
loved, '/asitthl, who has practised far on the path as a bhikkhuni, discourses 
on her life, her account of the Buddha's Parinibbana, and' from her great wisdom 
manages to raise up Karaanita from his attachment to sensuality and sceptical 
doubt. 

I would call the account of Sukhavati (not to be confused with 
Amida's paradise, but more like one of the six sensual-realm heavens), where 
they are both born in lotuses, quite superb. If words can express heavenly de- 
lights then our author has done a very fine job. V/hen it comes to the couple's 
next rebirth in the Brahma-world, the writing is even more astonishing and I 
can only admire the author's excellent and convincing imagination, Finally, 
there is the attempt to convey their 'going-out' or ilibbana, which is the fin- 
est of most evocative pieces of writing - where words cannot really tell, 

Then, of course, there is the Dhamma running like a thread all the 
way through. The author has very skilfully borrowed pieces of suttas and woven 
them into the right places in his story. 

Anyone who enjoys a good tale and loves the Dhamma will like this 
book. It could be a good introduction to the Buddha's Teachings for some, 
while for others it will conjure up those fargone days when our Master walked 
the land of Jambu. 

Phra Khantipalo 

* First published Frankfurt 1903 and translated into Danish (1906), Bnglish 
(London 1911 and New York 1912), Magyar (Budapest 1922) and Polish. ( Editor ). 
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A BUDDHISTS MANUAL 

by Ven. Dr. H. Saddhatissa & Russell Webb 

REVISED EDITION 1982 

This indispensable handbook contains material not easily 
accessible elsewhere in such a compact collection, with 
many specially prepared English translations. 

CONTENTS include, in Pali and English, Devotional Stanzas, 
Suttas for Daily Recitation (viz. Mangala, Ratana, Metta 
Suttas, Mahljayamahgala and Jayamahgala Gatha), Personal 
(i.e. marriage and funeral) Ceremonies in Buddhism, The 
Buddhist Calendar, Principal Centres in Asia and the West, 
Buddhist Journals, and a detailed Bibliography of easily 
obtainable books in print. 



NOW AVAILABLE - orice £2.00 (including postage) - from : 



BRITISH MAHABODHI SOCIETY 

5 Heathfield Gardens 

LONDON Wt 4JU 
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Deutsch - Pali Worterbuch 
Helmutl Klar 

Octopus Verlagl, Wien 1982 
364 Seiten. gebundeti DM 50,- OS. 350 



Pali gehbrt keineswegs in die Gruppeder sojenannten „toten" Sprachen, sondern dient 
auch heute noch der Verstandigung zwischen gelehrten buddhistischen Monchen in 
Sri Lanka.ThailandundanderenLandernSiidostaiens. Innerhalb dieses buddhistischen 
Kulturkreises hat Pali auf religios-philosophischem Gebiet fast den Charakter einer 
internationalen Gelehrtensprache angenommen. - Fiir Buddhisten aus dem deutschen 
Sprachraum ist Pali vor allem deshalb so wichtig, weil in dieser Sprache die Lehrreden 
des Buddha iiberliefert wcrden sind. Obes- die philosophisch-religiosen Texte hinaus 
bietet die Pali-Literatur aber auch eine Fiille von kulturgeschichtlichem und soziolo- 
gischem Material, das noch nicht voll ausgewertet worden ist. Neue Forschungen, 
die ohne Pali-Kenntnisse nicht moglich sind, erschlieden weitere Zusammenhange. Hier- 
aus wird ersichtlich, dais Pali iiber die rein buddishistischen Aspekte hinaus auch heute 
noch aktuelle Bedeutung hat, in Siidostaskn ebenso wie in der westlichen Welt, wo 
ein Tetl dieser Foi schungsarbeit geleistet wird. 



Anschrift des Vsrlages: Am Fleischirarkt 16, A 1010 Wien 



SH1NGTQN BUDDHIST VIHARA 

5017 - 16TH STREET, N. W. • WASHINGTON, DC. 200 II U.S.A. 
TELEPHONE: (202) 723-0773 






A SELF-STUDY COURSE ON BUDDHISM 

The Washington Buddhist Vihara has issued a course on Buddhism 
tor home-study. The course, called "The Buddha's Teaching As 
It Is," contains ten 90-minute cassettes on the basic principles 
of Buddhism. The lectures were composed and recorded by Bhikkhu 
Bodhi, an American Buddhist monk. Included in the course is a 
set of notes and glossary tor each lecture, a textbook (.What the; 
Bucklha Taught by Walpola Rahula) , and a list of recommended 
readings for further study. The course comes in a beautitul 
three-ring gold binder which is compact and easy to carry about. 
The price for the whole course — ten cassettes, the textbook, 
notes, and binder — is only $29.95, inclusive of postage and 
handling.* To order simply send check or money order with a note 
to: Vihara Book Service, 5017 - 16th Street N.W. , Washington, 
D.C. 20011. Further information available on request. 



* Foreign orders add ?6 to cover insured surface mailing; payment 

in international money order, U.S. currency only. 
For further information please write to the Vihara at the above 
address. Thank you for your cooperation. 






